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The Week 


Not the least of the good omens at- 
tending the new Administration is the 
resolution adopted by the first Demo- 
cratic caucus of the new House, direct- 





ing the caucus chairman, Representative 
Palmer, of Pennsylvania, to appoint a 
special committee of seven to consider 
the wisdom of adopting a national bud- 
get, “to the end that the total of appro- 
priations may the better be controlled, 
reductions in expenditures may be at- 
tained, and confusion in and duplica- 
tion of appropriations avoided.” The 
language of this resolution is a concise 
expression of the aims of the innovation 
for which President Taft fought in vain. 
To oppose them openly would require a 
higher degree of boldness than most pub- 
lic men possess, and yet. to put them into 
practice under existing legislative con- 
ditions demands a breadth of view that 
few Congressmen have. Experience has 
proved absolutely that they are to be 
attained, if at all, only by some especial- 
ly devised method that will ward off the 
attacks of local interests upon the de- 
fenceless Federal Treasury. The present 
move in the direction of a budget has 
the strategical advantage of coming 
from the Capitol. 





The report that Mr. Wilson is to dis- 
pense with a uniformed aide and cut 
in half the military staff which now en- 
gages in the highly military duty of as- 
sisting at the social functions in the 
White House is welcome, and we trust 
accurate, news. To abolish all the uni- 
forms would be but to return to the cus- 
tom of the last Democratic Administra- 
tion. Indeed, the bringing in of gold 
lace was a part of Mr. Roosevelt’s de- 
sire for the spectacular. With his keen 
sense for doing the popular thing, he 
chose for White House service the sons 
or grandsons of distinguished officers, 
such as Grant, Sheridan, Fitzhugh Lee, 
Henry, Miles, etc. The White House 
needs no pomp to make it the most dig- 
nified and impressive of mansions; in- 
deed, there is nothing more impressive 
than democratic simplicity. To rival the 
gorgeousness of European courts is not 
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within our power, were it our desire, 


and even a dozen uniforms add but lit- 


tle lustre. 


People were astonished to learn that 
among the very first official acts of Mr. 
Bryan as Secretary of State was the dis- 
patch of a telegram of commendation 
to Ambassador Wilson in Mexico City 
These are Mr. Wilson's own words as 
reported in the New York Sun on Sat- 
urday morning: “All the acts of this 
embassy during the trying days when 
American life and property were placed 
in jeopardy by the bombardment of 
this city from within and from with- 
out have been approved not only by Sec- 
retary Knox, but also by Secretary Bry- 
an.”” To-day there Is reason to believe 
that the Wilson dispatch was passed 
by Mr. Bryan without perusal in the 
confusion of his first days in office. 
Whatever may be the secret history of 
the telegram, the retention of Ambassa- 
dor Wilson at his present post is un- 
thinkable. Ever since the outbreak of 
revolutionary troubles in Mexico, Mr 
Wilson has shown that, if not guilty of 
actual bias in favor of the Diaz régime, 
he has been certainly the victim of bad 
information. Again and again he has 
created panic at Washington by an- 
nouncing imaginary catastrophes. Con 
ditions under the Madero régim« ere 
} 


painted by him in uniformly dark col 


ors. The impression in this country is 
that Ambassador Wilson’s attitude in 
Mexico was not what should be expected 
from an American representative  to- 
wards a people struggling, however 
painfully, away from feudalism and op- 
pression towards democracy. 

Congressman McCall made a little 
parting address, before the expiration 
of the session, in which he expressed 
the opinion that the House might occu- 
py a more powerful place than it does 
in our system of government. He 
thought that, given its special functions 
assigned by the Constitution, and also 
its democratic composition and popular 
character, it rested with the members 
themselves to decide whether the House 
of Representatives might not be made 


the “dominating organ.” There was no 


express reference to the ups and downs, 
as between the influence of the Senate 
and that of the House, observable dur- 
ing a period of years. For a time, from 
1874 on, the House appeared to be the 
more powerful body. But later the Sen 
ate distinctly gained the ascendency, 
which seemed to become fixed under Me- 
Kinley and Roosevelt. Recently the 
turn of the House has seemed to come 
again. In its favor, if it now chose to 
assert itself, would be the great change 
of personnel in the Senate. Death and 
defeat have removed nearly all of the 
Old Guard, who used to be so potent not 
merely in party management, but in the 
control of public business. One remark 
made by Mr. McCall, tn alluding to his 
twenty years of service in the House, 
was suggestive. He said that he had 
voted against a large number of mea 
sures that had become laws. This he 
did not lament, his only regret, in look- 
ing back, being that he had not voted 
against more of them. It was an effer 
tive way of stating his belief that too 


great facility in legis! 


By a vote of two to one, Vermont. has 
taken herself out of the position of po 
litical barometer for the nation. Here- 
after she will hold no election in Se; 
tember, and the forecasters will have to 
ase their predictions for November 
upon the result in Maine alone. This 
hange has been brought about by the 
carrying of an amendment to the State 
‘onstitution, concerning which only 
about one-fourth as many voters express- 
ed an opinion as cast ballots for Pres!- 
dent last year. Thus a little above one- 
sixth of the State’s “sovereigns” have 
been allowed to determine its policy in 
this respect; and not in this respect 
alone, for seven other amendments were 
adopted at the same time by about the 
same minority. The most important of 
these changes were one strengthening 
the power of the Governor by requiring 
a two-thirds instead of a majority vote of 
the Legislature to override a veto, and 
another conferring upon the Legislature 
authority to pass a Workingmen’s Com- 
pensation act. The vote upon this last 
proposal was closer than that upon any 
of the others, although it was carried by 


a handsome margin. 








Friday, March 7, will, we are sure, al- 


ys rank as a day of days. Never be- 


fore was the majesty of Tammany Hall 
s0 well recognized, or his own preémi- 
I as a leader. Was he not received 
at the White House with all pomp and 
ceremony? Did not the President of 
the United States grant him a special 


audience? Did not reporters and mere 
Cabinet members look on with awe and 
dmiration? True, there are detra 

no end who will cynically sneer 
and say that the interview was in no 
wise different from that granted to 2,000 
isitors to the White House the day be- 
fore, and quote from the ribald press 
the entire conversation: “I wish you 
success, Mr. President.” “Thank you; I 
am glad to see you.” To the uninitiated 
this means little, perhaps; those who 
know the ways of statesmen will under- 


stand better. 


Gov. Colquitt, of Texas, has been at- 
tracting some attention, not to say 
rousing some apprehension, at Washing- 
yn, by his statements and actions in 
reference to the Mexican revolution. He 
has let it be known that he at least stood 
ready to do all that might become a 
man and the commander-in-chief of the 
militia of Texas. A much more impor- 
tant and creditable thing, however, if 
less resounding, is a message he sent to 
the Legislature on the subject of educa- 
tion. This paper was by no means per- 
functory in tone, but bore evidence 
throughout of the Governor's immediate 
interest in what he was talking about. 
Texas is recognizing the existence of 
the same problem that has been trou- 
bling States so distant from it as lowa 
and Montana, namely, the scattering 
over the State of institutions which 
might be parts of a great university. 
There has been some jealousy among 
supporters of certain of these institu- 
tions, and in particular the charge that 
one or two of them were “rich men's” 
achoolsa has had to be met. This charge 
Gov. Colquitt disposes of by the remark 
that of two thousand students at the 
University proper, more than six hun 
dred, including both men and women, 
are earning thelr way. His message is 
the more forcible in that it merely urges 
the carrying out of the comprehensive 
plank on the subject in the last State 


Democratic platform. 


Murphy's book of life, 
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er any good thing can come out of Har- 
risburg. All parties seem to be agreed 
that now is the time to do something 
that will not smack of partisanship. 
Thus, Gov. Tener, the Republican State 
leaders, the Flinn Republicans, and the 
independents are united in favor of a 
bill, just reported from committee, which 
provides for a non-partisan ballot for 
municipal and other local elections. 
Names of candidates are to be placed 
on the primary ballot by petition, as is 
done at present, but there is to be only 
one such ballot, instead of one for each 
organization. Twice as many candidates 
as are to be voted for at the general 
election will be taken from the list of 
candidates appearing at the primary, in 
the order of the votes they poll. A can- 
didate receiving a majority of all the 
votes cast at the primary shall be re- 
garded as elected, and his name alone 
will be printed on the final ballot for 
the office concerned. The party designa- 
tion will appear after the candidate's 
name, in both primary and general elec- 
tions. It is a shock to see Pennsylvania 
taking the lead in anything like ballot 
reform, but it is a kind of surprise 
which the rest of the country, along 
with those in the State itself who have 
been fighting for such a day, will wel- 


come, 


A resolution providing for the ap- 


propriation of $25,000,000 by the State | 


of Pennsylvania for improvements at 
the Port of Philadelphia, is before the 
Legislature. It would so amend the Con- 
stitution as to permit Philadelphia to 
assume the entire burden of taxation re- 
sulting. In his argument for the mea- 
sure, Senator Vare pointed out that 
Hamburg had lately spent $100,000,000 
on its port, adding that Philadelphia is 
85 miles nearer than New York to the 
Panama Canal, and more than 200 miles 
nearer than Boston. Boston, however, 
is not asleep. Joseph A. Conry, Direc- 
tor of the Port of Boston, has asked the 
Legislature for $50,000,000 for harbor 
improvements and the perfection of rail 
and water terminals. His project in- 
volves the development of the entire wa- 
terfront between North and South Sta- 


It is becoming pointless to ask wheth- 
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000 on a dock system which has already 
cost $150,000,000. 


From Galveston to Boston, the digging 
at Panama has stimulated interest in 
port improvements. New Orleans is one 
of the few deep-water cities which have 
retained control of the greater part of 
their waterfront, only San Francisco sur- 
passing it in this respect. The sixteenth 
annual report of the New Orleans Dock 
Board shows that there are 41.4 miles 
of river frontage available for shipping, 
with five miles of wharves; 1,892 sea- 
going vessels, 1,596 river steamboats, 
and more than 2,100 smaller craft were 
reported as “arriving” during 1912. New 
Orleans does not begrudge Galveston its 
sudden growth in military population, 
due to that port’s nearness to Mexico. 
New Orleans does feel, however, that 
Gen. Wood was right in calling atten- 
tion to its importance as a military and 
naval base. The Times-Democrat urges 
that if troops stationed along the river 
or in the Mississippi Valley should be 
concentrated for foreign service, it 
would be wasteful to send them to Nor- 
folk for an additional voyage of 700 or 
800 miles, or to Cuba for transshipment. 
New Orleans is still safely the second 
port in the United States, the Daily 
States remarks, and that despite the ar- 
tificial movement of Texas and Okla- 

|homa cotton through Galveston. 


Frank M. Ryan, president of the In- 
ternational Association of Ironworkers, 
sentenced last December to seven years 
in prison for complicity in the nation- 
wide dynamite conspiracy which had 
its culmination in the Los Angeles 
Times atrocity, and now out under $160,- 
000 bail, has been reélected president of 
the Ironworkers’ Union. There are cir- 
cumstances in which such an expression 
of confidence in a convicted prisoner is 
put forward as a vindication, as a re- 
assertion by the man’s friends and fol- 
‘lowers of a belief in his innocence. But 
there was no cachet of martyrdom in 
this action by the ironworkers. It is 
absurd to speak of Ryan's innocence in 
the face of the overwhelming nature of 
|'the evidence adduced at the trial. 
| Ryan's reélection is not a vindication, 


tions and along the Charles and Mystic | but a challenge and an act of defiance. 
Rivers. Vast as these projects seem to| It is a striking manifestation of that 


Americans, they should remember that 
Liverpool is preparing to spend $16,000,- 


easte or class morality which the So- 
clalists are so fond of throwing in the 
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face of “capitalist” society. Because the | 
dynamite outrages were committed in 
the interest of labor, the murder o! in- 
nocent men ceases to be murder, and 
takes on the dignity of warfare. The 
fact that the dynamiters did not work 
in the interests of labor, nor even of or- 
ganized labor, but only in the interests 
of that small section of labor represent- 
ed in the Ironworkers’ Union, apparent- 
ly does not matter. Frank M. Ryan is 
thus taken by his comrades to their 
bosom as a man who dynamited, per- 


haps not wisely, but too well. 


The commutation of these sentences 
amounts to a direct interference with the 
administration of justice by the courts. 
Heike got a $25,000 salary and has es- 
ecaped his imprisonment, but what about 
the six $18 a week checkers, who were 
sent to jail, one of them a man of more 
than sixty? It is cases like this that 
create discontent and anarchy. 

It is impossible to deny the force of 
these remarks of W. Cleveland Runyon, 
Special Assistant Attorney in the Sugar 
Trust weighing-fraud cases. In the case 
of Gerbracht, the superintendent of the 
Williamsburgh refinery, no attempt 
whatever, he says, has been made to jus- 
tify the commutation; in the case of 
He'ke, the secretary of the Trust, the 
plea that he was likely to die if he went 
to jail was made use of. This sickness 
strike is getting to be almost as much of 
a stumbling block to the law here as 
the suffragettes’ hunger strike is in Eng- 
land, and in our case there is no pre- 


tence of any principle being involved. 





Some method might perhaps have been 
devised for bringing to a more immedi- 
ate test the claim of Dr. Friedrich Franz 
Friedmann that he has found a cure for 
tuberculosis. But to say this is not to 
express condemnation, or even censure, 
of any of the medical authorities involv- 
ed. There are certain orderly ways of 
going about things, in any profession, 
which have grown up as the result of 
ages of experience. Insistence upon them 
may go too far; they may often stand 
in the way of progress. But they are 
essential to the prevention of an infinite 
amount of charlatanry and mischief. 
The first impulse of many good peo- 
ple in New York was to blame the med- 
ical men for not giving Dr. Friedmann 
“a chance”; but the doctors 
thinking not so much about giving 
chances as about taking chances. They 


were 





_ 
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know perfectly well that any censure 
they may invite by being slow to permit 
experiments upon human beings is a 
small thing in comparison with the 
storm of condemnation that would break 
out if they threw the door open with 
mischievous results. The question be- 
fore them was, in the main, this: Did 
Dr. Friedmann’s claim present so 
strong a presumption of merit as to 
make the refusal of medical authorities 
to depart from their regular ways a 
reprehensible act? 
Viewed from the outside, this ques- 
Quite 


apart from any rules of the medical pro 


tion admits of but one answer. 


fession, the simple canons of ordinary 
human behavior and human judgment 
put Dr. Friedmann in a most unenvia- 
ble position. He had been practicing 
his alleged cure in Germany, the very 
home of scientific research, for a con- 
siderable period, and he is in this di- 
lemma: If the merit of his method has 
been established there, he ought to have 
a considerable body of trustworthy ac- 
knowledgment of it to show, whereas he 
has virtually none; and if it has not yet 
been established, manifestly the thing 
for him to do was to go on piling up the 
evidence of its value where he had al- 
ready made a start, instead of begin- 
ning all over again in a foreign country. 
And he comes here not only without any 
such authoritative approval, but appar- 
ently without having taken the ordi- 
nary common-sense steps that any per- 
son with an important mission takes in 
going to a strange land. Was there no- 
body in all Germany who could give 
him a proper introduction to some per- 
son of standing here, some person who 
would have enabled him to enter upon 


his undertaking decently and in order? 


A fearful new enemy of the Dread- 
nought appears to be looming on the 
horizon. It is not the super-Dread- 
nought, nor yet an oversuper-Dread- 
nought. According to a writer in an 
English engineering journal, the Ger- 
man Government is in possession of a 
means by which “a fleet of Dreadnoughts 
can be met and vanquished on the high 
seas at a cost of less than a single ves- 
sel.” The nature of the destroyers that 
are so easily to annihilate a navy of 
mammoths is thus described: 


A destroyer of this category is speedier 







than any Dreadnought It lies low in the 


Water, not much more than aw 1, and it 
fights end on The only target it presents 
to the enemy's fire is a bow shield sloping 
backward and of such shape and thi iess 
as to be virtually impenetrabl It serves 
as the carriage of a single gun of maxi- 
mum power furnished with tiles that 
play the part of aerial tor loes, and the 
gun re 4ins perpetua 1 except 
t tl moment of firi I el can 

ep the sea in all weathers, and can fight 
effectively at the longest ranges rwenty 
of these destroyers can be built for the 


ost of a single super-Dreadnought, and 
the German naval experts hold, with ample 
reason, that a super-Dreadnought must Iin- 
vitably succumb if attacked by even five 
of such small craft. 
According to the writer in the Engineer, 
an opportunity to get possession of the 
design for this terrific engine of war 
was first offered to the British Admiral- 
ty, which, however, declined to enter 
into the scheme. 
Not altogether without influence on 
our own tariff policy will be the state of 
British trade and industry. Each 
cessive twelvemonth surpasses all pi 
vious records in volume of foreign 


trade; and home trade and industry 
have recently also been making an ex 
cellent showing. The London Econom 
ist’s careful summary of the commercial 
history of the year brings out the facts 
in a way that admits of no dispute. 
Since 1903, the year in which Mr. Cham- 
berlain started on his unfortunate ad- 
venture of “tariff reform,” based on 
the belief that British trade was going 
into a decline, the total value of the 
foreign trade of the United Kingaom 
has increased 49 per cent., a thing that 
the most hopeful free-trader would not 
have dared to look for. That total for 
1912 reached the prodigious figure of 
£1,344,000,000—nearly seven billion dol- 
lars. This includes, however, the ! 
exports, as well as foreign goods impor 
ed and British goods exported. But the 
imports were £745,000,000 and the 
ports £487,000,000, so that the total 
of the true import and export business 
was £1,132,000,000, or not far from six 
Since 1893, 


billion dollars. the imports 


have increased 36 per cent., and the « 
ports by the enormous amount of 71 per 
cent. These figures, to be sure, give a 
somewhat false impression, since 
scale of prices has risen, the world over; 
with due allowance for this factor, the 
increase in volume of trade has been 
24 per cent. for imports and 49 per cent 


for exports. 


tS 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION, 

President Wilson begins his work at 
Washington under fair auspices. He has 
had a “good press,” to use the French 
phrase. The exalted tone of his In- 
augural has been fully recognized abroad 
as well as at home. Expressions of good 

ill for him abound, even from his po- 
litical opponents. But all this, as none 
knows better than he, is customary. New 
Presidents are usually received with 
great cordiality. Let not him that put- 
teth on the harness boast as he that put- 
teth it off. Mr. Taft could tell Wilson 
about that. It was with almost unex- 
ampled friendliness that a President 
was greeted four years ago. We know 
what happened to him later. And with 
President Wilson, too, inauguration ac- 
claims will soon die away. The time 
will come swiftly when he must use 
what is said to be a favorite phrase 
with him: “Now let's get to business.” 
That he intends to get to it in the speed- 
lest and most direct way possible was 
shown by his first announcement that 
he would not see any applicants for of- 
fice except those whom he had asked to 
call upon him, Here is the dreamy 
idealist showing himself at the start a 
practical man of affairs. It is a great 
stroke of common-sense at the very be- 
ginning. 

This impression that President Wilson 
means to be his own master will be 
heightened by his selections for the Cab- 
inet. No one can allege that these ap- 
pointments were dictated to him, There 
is not the faintest trail of a boss over 
them. Nor do any of them smell of po- 
litical obligations assumed or bargains 
made. Inevitably, the President had to 
submit to certain limitations. He could 
not ignore the geography. He could 
not demand better material than exist- 
ed. Bearing in mind the long exclusion 
of the Democratic party from power, and 
also the fact that Mr. Wilson decided not 
to weaken the narrow Democratic ma- 
jority in the Senate by Inviting any of 
the abler men there toa seat in his Cab- 
inet, his final choice will, we think, be 
generally admitted to be as wise ag he 
could have made. It is his own choice, 
at all events, and his own will be the 
responsibility for the success or failure 
of his Cabinet. 

Its secret was extraordinarily well 
kept. With the exception of three or 


four names, the list was not really 
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‘known until Wilson started for Wash-| in finance—as a matter of fact, the 
ington. Apparently, it was not complete | banker-Secretaries have not been suc- 
until about that time. The latest ap- cesses—he is a good executive, has a 
pointment to be fixed upon was that of wide knowledge of business, and should 
the Secretary of War. To this post | be in a position to give Wilson great 
there had been strong rumors that the practical help in getting through Con- 
President would invite Col. Goethals. gress sound legislation for currency re- 
But to this there would have been solid | form. In naming Franklin Lane, of Cal- 
objections. In the first place, Col. | ifornia, as Secretary of the Interior, the 
Goethals should be left to complete his | President has taken from the Interstate 
great work at Panama. It would be both Commerce Commission what is perhaps 
a wrong to him and an injury to the | the most vigorous personality. Another 
morale of the force under him to take | important appointment made solely with 
him away. Furthermore, it would have | an eye to getting the best man available 
been unfortunate to depart from the/is that of President Houston, of Mis- 
wholesome precedent that Secretaries of | souri, as Secretary of Agriculture. He 
War and of the Navy in this country | has had a wide range of university ac- 
should be civilians. The principie of|tiv‘ties, has been deeply interested in 
civil control over the military is too| the cause of educational reform in the 
important to be waived even in ap-| South, and is declared by his friends to 
pearance. Hence the general satisfac-| be peculiarly competent for the work to 
tion that Col. Goethals was left undis-| which President Wilson has summoned 
turbed, and that the President put at|/ him. But of all the appointees to the 
the head of the War Department a man | Cabinet, no more need be said at pres- 
whose record has been made as a law-| ent than that they are men who come 
yer and a judge. with a free hand to their tasks, that the 
Mr. Bryan’s appointment as Secretary | country is disposed to give them full 
of State was so plainly written on the | and fair opportunity, and that they will 
political sky that everybody has long| be judged every man according to his 
taken it for granted. The Nation has | work. 
already expressed at length its opinion 
of this fated selection. We merely note DEMORALIZING TALK OF MORALS. 
now that even the Republican press re-| 


ly see if, in Mr, Asquith’s 
ceives it calmly. It is said by his = Oey seems os ee ane 


friends that Mr. Bryan has a strong and | phrase, “we are getting on” in our theo 
laudable ambition to do something for | Ties about the causes of evil in this 
the cause of international peace; and if| World. We have heard a great deal about 
he makes use of the State Department | the economic interpretation of history. 
as a vantage-ground for this high work, | But now we are to have the economic 
the applause that he receives from his | interpretation of morals. Why are the 
former political antagonists will not be| New York police dishonest? Because 
stinted. they are not paid enough to live on. What 

No Cabinet appointments that Presi- |is the final and satisfactory explanation 
dent Wilson had to make were more im-|of the curse of prostitution, which has 
portant than those of Secretary of the | existed in all ages and in all lands? 
Treasury and Attorney-General. There| Why, the modern wage-system. Police- 
is to be long overdue currency and bank-|Men are corrupt because a beginning 
ing legislation; and the labor piled upon | Salary of $800 a year is not enough to 
the Department of Justice will be gd Pica a family. The fact that the 
and critical. For both positions the | large majority of the men are unmarried 
President has made selections that com-| when they go on the force is one of the 
mand approval. Mr. McReynolds has| things that our hasty theorists do not 
already been an Assistant Attorney-Gen- | mention. They seem never to have 
eral, and is well thought of for his legal| heard of a dishonest bachelor police- 
knowledge and his vigor as a prosecu-|man. And from all parts of the country 
tor. He should be able to take up Mr.| we are hearing just now that the great 
Wickersham’s work without a serious and almost the sole reason why women 
break. And Mr. McAdoo’s designation | take up with a life of shame is that they 


as Secretary of the Treasury makes a | cannot get a living wage in shops or of- 





good impression. Not specially trained | fices. 
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is a measure of truth in the contention 
that the pinch of poverty tends to break 
down the moral fibre of many. The eco- 
nomic argument has a certain force. It 
goes part way. If even a small propor- 
tion of working girls who now go wrong 
could be kept in virtuous paths by high- 
er pay, then the question of the possi- 
bility of higher pay is one which em- 
ployers and the entire community are 
bound to consider. No one would lift a 
finger to hinder any design to better the 
lot or brighten the outlook or reinforce 
the moral strength of any class or group 
of men and women. But sympathy must 
not be allowed to grow a cataract on 
our eyes. We are bound to look at all 
the facts and weigh all the consequences. 
Above all, we must cling to the funda- 
mentals of character and the old moral- 
ities, come what will. 

Just here, it seems to us, is the danger 
of those who see in the incidental hard- 
ships of our industrial system, with the 
rising pressure of population, the suf- 
ficient explanation of evils that lie deep 
in the heart of man. Never before have 
we seen the theory pushed to such ab- 
surd and, we must add, demoralizing 
lengths as in the inquiry conducted in 
Chicago by a committee of the Legis- 
lature presided over by Lieut.-Gov. 
O'Hara. Commendable as may be the 
aim, and useful as may prove to be 
some of the results attained, the meth- 
ods of questioning and the entire men- 
tal and moral presuppositions of the 


all for 


chief examiner are such as to 
indignant protest. Asking a young girl 
if being “scolded” by a forewoman might 
not naturally lead to prostitution or 
even to suicide, was one sample. An- 
other was Mr. O’Hara’s question, put to 
a witness, whether if a woman were con- 
fronted with the alternative of starva- 
tion or surrendering her virtue, she 
would not choose the latter. The wit- 
ness thought she would. “Thank you,” 
thereupon said Lieut.-Gov. O’Hara. He 
had got a complete demonstration of his 
theory. Apparently, he did not stop to 
think that his test alternative does not, 
in fact, present itself once in 100,000 
cases. It never occurred to him to ask 
if the temptation which breaks down 
weak wills is not very often, not the 
bare means of living, but the chance for 
a life of ease and excitement, with glit- 
ter and finery unattainable by mere 





It is not necessary to deny that there 


» 


, 


‘Lhe 


work. And even if the dire alternative 
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were as stated, we resent the implica- 
tion that women would not starve s0on- 
er than give up what is dearer to them 
than life, and most of all do we resent 
the facile spreading abroad of such in- 
timations that virtue is wholly a matter 
of food and clothes. 

As against all this demoralizing talk 
about what must happen to men and 
women in circumstances of poverty, it 
is well to bring to mind what they have, 
in fact, done and are still doing with 
pecuniary means of the narrowest. We 
are asked to sigh over the policeman 
with only $800 to begin on. But think 
of the clergymen and physicians who 
have had no more than that sum, on the 
average, for years, yet have lived re- 
spectably and educated their children. 
Such cases, of course, have been olten- 
est met with in country towns, and ata 
time when the necessities of life did not 
cost what they do now. We would not 
measure salary by salary. But the main 
point is that there went with the small 
income a spirit of self-help and thrift 
and stout independence, with full co- 


operation. One reason the family 


ould | on so meag a lary for its 
! id Vv ~ it the child l I rht 
up to add their part What they could 
save and what they ild n eant 
tso much t ) ext I 
And the boys had no proude1 gment 
than when the brought hon thej 
or $4 a week and ga to eir t 
er. But that sort of thing is nowadays 
garded as well-nigh a social crime 
Wha take small 
you can live on them at home! T! has 
somehow, got to be an anti-s al act. 
I ead of one of t ig C » de 
partment-houses testified that he begar 
as an office-boy at $2 a week; and it was 
a once evident that the Committees 


looked upon him as a kind of unnatural 
monster. 

We have no complaint to make of this 
whole series of inquiries. Let us by all 
means find out whatever we can. But 
in the process it is of the utmost im- 
portance not to put forth glib general- 
izations as if they were the’ absolute 
truth. And nothing, in our opinion, 
could be more harmful than to allow 
the idea to spread through the popular 
mind that morality is closely identified 


with wages, that there need be no such 


thing as enduring hardness as good sol- 
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‘diers of the spiritual life, and that you 
can redeem humanity from evil desires 
and bad living simply by filling its stom- 
ach and clothing it in purple and fine 
linen. After ajll, we have heard of w 


to-do men and women wh vere 0D 


EDITORIAL “PRIVILEGI 
John Burns's assertion last week that 


he English press would not so abusé 


public men unless it had bec« “Amer 
icanized,” would hardly bear historical 
investigation, but gains whatever pres 
ent point it has from the Parliamen 


tary inquiry into the Marconi scandals 
In that matter, English Ministers have 
en, not merely abused, but ground 


lessly defamed. The Nation has alread 


dwelt upon the complete breakdown and 
gnominious ithdrawal o t i 
niou harges. But in 
on of Mr. L. J. Maxse litor « 
1 R w, certain qu 
erning the practice and tl ethics 
ournalists were raised which go bey 


the original issue. A new form of “p1 


rf Was a rted I is pret 
it ed l ] 
' iy } 
| 
} 
ha j I 
I n i 
. 
I i i 
| 
I 
} 
) ed OLU 
, 
st (tack u j il 
5 Ca 
" 
I ad I ( 
il I 0 ij M 
inded I I 
» g to 
| 
! n it i i ) t ] l 
llef that ( i 
e) ind e.% ould 1 d ) 
‘ *) 5 , , 
iIcove!l \ if 


moned this gentleman himself 


ed for his facts, he stated, first, that 


had none to offer (“I do not pretend to 
have evidence,” were his words), and 
secondly, though all } iad printed 


been based upon rumors and allegat 
conveyed to him in private conv 
tions and letters, that he would not ¢ 
up the name of a single person who had 
spoken to him or written to him on 
subject. That is, Mr. Maxse set up t 
plea of editorial “privilege.” He took 
the ground that “an editor cannot g 


; 


away confidential communications under 


250 
any circumstances.” The committee 
held another view, and reported Mr. 
M » tl Iiouse of Commons for con- 
acy Action in the case was de- 
1, however, till after the Parlia- 


Maxses position gave rise te 
arp differences of opinion in the Eng 
London Times, while dis 
é ning all sympathy with Mr. Maxse’s 

and unfounded charg 


against Ministers, stood with him whol 


heartedly on what it conceived to be his 
| principle It said 
M ti l 1! fi il 
to the | will I u res | 
t ' tl it ur 
I ! re 
in t ! ll mstances be 
l I ! law of privileg 
! | with re r to 
t I i tI l tor, ho 1 not 
it i i I ion, or to disclo 
ed by him in performing 
} rofe j il duties to a client. But good 
and the practice of honorable men 
led privilege further than the 
lar pr ribed I t lawyer's 
Many a pl j n has received trom 
| nts communications which under no 
I ! ild he re il Many a Roman 
Cathol priest ind probably not a few 
clei y en of other faiths have been told 
ets which they would not think of dis 
closi long thelr ler did not 
further or conceal crime or fraud It may 
! mewhat difficult to explain to a com- 
not acquainted with the conditions 
} nd vi ! i i I 
t of rf il i | tl 
1} to a litor | his corre 
lents 
\ holly different view was taken by 
0 n papers, such as the West 
” ler G tte and the Manchester 
ij i 
rhe yuld not, however, be any real 
dispute about the matter, unless things 
rea d re mixed up. All the 
difficulty arises from assuming editorial 
“privilege There is no such thing 
What dos é t is editorial risk and 
editorial lHabilit If a newspaper i 


for flagrant libel, it Is no defence 
for the editor to say that he was acting 


on private information which he could 


not reveal lie would have to give up 
the name of his informant, or else go 
to jail. That is precisely the alterna 
tive which confronted Mr. Kohlsaat in 


Chicago when his paper printed the new 
story of the Lorimer bribery fund. He 
took the risk of publishing it, and was 
quite ready to be imprisoned for con 
tumacy in refusing to tell the source of 


his information. But the man himself 


promptly came forward, and Mr. Kohl 
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saat saved both his honor and his free- 


dom. In his case we see the whole truth 
of the business in a nutshell. An editor 
will, of course, guard confidential com- 
munications. But if he publishes any- 
thing based upon them, and for it is call- 
ed to answer either in court or before a 
Legislative or Congressional Committee, 
he knows that he must take the respon- 
sibility upon his own shoulders and, if 
necessary, go to jail for contempt. In 
that event, he will do so cheerfully, as 
facing one of the hazards of his métier, 
and will not pose as an injured man 
whose “privilege” has been violated. 

I: privilege could be maintained for 
newspapers it would next be claimed by 
barbers and waiters and brokers. This 
point was made before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee. Mr. Maxse had charged 
that Ministers had speculated in Mar- 
coni shares on the strength of official 
information. But suppose stock brokers 
were asked to testify; would they not 
say, With as good a right as Mr. Maxse, 
“Oh, this was given to me in confi- 
dence; it would be a breach of faith to 
disclose anything”? The thing for edi- 
tors to keep in mind is not an absurd 
and impossible “privilege,” but pru- 
dence, self-respect, honor. It is an ex- 
traordinary thing that the man who has 
come forward in England to stand up 
for what he calls the “honor of the pro- 
fession” should be one who had just been 
shown to be guilty of the foulest and 
most baseless libels on men in public 
life. John Burns might overlook the 
“debased” American press for a moment 
and profitably give his attention to this 
moral phenomenon of English journal- 


ism, 


UNIVERSITIES AND INTELLECT. 
Thirty-seven years ago next autumn 
Johns Hopkins University was opened, 


upon an endowment estimated at less 


than $3,500,000. The other day, it was 
stated that the budget adopted by the 
trustees of Columbia University for the 
expenses of the coming academic year 
amounted to $3,450,000. The foundation 
of the University at Baltimore was wide- 
ly acclaimed as an event of the highest 
importance and the most hopeful au- 
gury. Never before had the income of 


so large a fund been placed at the dis- 





posal of the trustees of any new Amer-| 


ican institution of learning; 


| 
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Johns Hopkins trustees had, in the 
choice of its president and in the an- 
nounced plans of the institution, made 
it plain that their opportunity was to be 
profitably employed. The hope was en- 
tertained that the new university would 
be the means of introducing into Amer- 
ica what had so long been vainly desir- 
ed by scholars and scientists—the true 
university, in the European sense of 
And that hope was not dis- 
appointed. The foundation of Johns 
Hopkins University marked the begin- 
ning of a distinctly new era in the his- 
tory of higher education in America. 


the term. 


In compassing with what would now 
be regarded as small means so signal a 
result, there was one thing to which 
every effort was directed, every energy 
bent—the procuring of the highest pos- 
sible quality in the professors. A small 
group of real intellectual leaders formed 
the nucleus of the faculty; and in add- 
ing to them younger men in the various 
departments the keenest interest was 
constantly maintained in the discovery 
of unusual talent or exceptional at- 
tainment. Those who were at the unil- 
versity in its early years testify unani- 
mously to the extraordinary exhilara- 
tion and inspiration of the atmosphere 
thus created. The buildings were ex- 
tremely modest, and in large part otf 
a makeshift character, being old resi- 
dences altered at slight expense; the 
warning given by Huxley, in his notable 
address at the opening, against putting 
into bricks and mortar what ought to 
be invested in brains, was rather by 
way of accentuating a policy already 
pursued than of advising its adoption. 
The revenue from the endowment 
proved to be even less than had been 
expected; much, it was felt, had to be 
done in the way of ordinary collegiate 
instruction to meet the needs of time 
and place; and if, with the means avail- 
able for the distinctive purposes of the 
university, so great an impetus was 
given at Baltimore to the university 
idea in America, this must be ascribed, 
above all else, to the clear recognition 
of the prerogative of intellectual super- 
jority as the one touchstone of univer- 
sity distinction. 

The Columbia budget of $3,450,000 Is 
typical of the present-day expenditures 
of our larger universities. That they 
accomplish great results, results of ex- 


and the! tensive and varied usefulness, no one 
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would deny. They cover a field much 
larger than that which formerly com- 
prised the activities of our institutions 
of learning. They do much to promote 
civic enlightenment, and assist concrete- 
ly in the solution of many problems of 
government. But we doubt whether any 
one would aver that the enormous en- 
largement of university expenditure has 
been attended with any such nourish- 
ment of high intellectual standards or 
ideals as might have been hoped. In- 
deed, Many a man may be tempted to 
compare in this respect the big and rich 
universities of to-day with the strug- 
gling institutions of half a century ago 
to the decided disadvantage of the pres- 
ent. The roster of the Faculty becomes 
ever longer and longer; but how many 
of the names are such as it will thrill 
the students to recall thirty or forty 
years hence? There is always danger, 
in such matters, of the illusion of fond 
memory; the shining names of teachers 
under whom students were proud in 
after years to recall that they had sat 
were never very numerous. Still, it 
ought to be possible, out of the thick 
volume of professors’ names in the cata- 
logue of any of our leading universities, 
to single out a goodly list of those whose 
eminence is unmistakable and impres- 
sive, whose influence counts as a great 
intellectual or spiritual force, whose 
presence gives to the university sig- 
nificance and dignity, to the enjoyment 
of whose instruction or inspiration the 
student will look back in after years as 
a never-to-be-forgotten privilege. Some 
such there are; but, in comparison not 
merely with an ideal possibility, but 
with what is actually found in foreign 
universities, they are not many. 

Beside this question, all matters of 
mere “management” are trivial. And 
it is for this reason, more than any oth- 
er, that we have always regarded the 
magnifying of questions of administra- 
tion in our American universities as so 
deplorable. To get men of real power 
into the professorships—that is the 
great problem. The question of salaries 
no doubt needs serious consideration; 
though even here the magnifying of ad- 
ministration adds to the difficulty, for a 
due recognition of the paramount im- 
portance of the professor would natural 
ly tend to the making of such salaries 
as are needed to render professorships 
fairly attractive in a material sense. 
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But important as this material side is, 
even more important are the less tangi- 
ble elements that fix the character of 
the professorial life. These cannot be 
had, indeed, simply by taking thought; 
the slow growth of tradition, and the 
temper of the national life as a whole, 
are preponderating factors. But we may 
help the growth of the tradition; and 
we may modify the influence of the na- 
tional temper on the subject, for better 
or worse. As far back as Tyndall's visit 
to this country, in the early seventies, 
the British scientist took occasion to 
exhort his American audiences to pre- 
vent the waste of scientific genius which 
he found going on here, as illustrated 
in the case of a Joseph Henry abandon- 
ing physical research for administrative 
duties. We must make the life of the 
scholar and scientist attractive not mere- 
ly in point of salary, but in point of 
honor, of leisure, of sympathetic en- 
vironment; and all other tasks of uni- 
versity presidents and university trus- 


tees are of small moment in comparison. 


ON CLASSIC SOIL. 

The Kaiser’s feelings with regard to 
the Balkan War are not altogether the 
sentiments of the Kaiser’s numerous 
professors of ancient history and clas- 
sic philology. German scholars are, as 
a whole, good patriots. Oftentimes, in 
fact, German scholarship has been too 
patriotic and has wandered off into fan- 
tastic histories and ethnologies to bol- 
ster up Teutonic race-pride and the 
dreams of empire. Still, the Pan-Ger- 
manist does not always or altogether 
drive out the scholar. While the Ger- 
man War Office has been anxiously 
watching the progress of the Balkan 
allies as announcing the rise of a Slav 
Power in the Near East, inimical to 
German ambitions, many a German clas- 
sicist, ordinarius, exztraordinarius, or 
privat dozent, has probably been taking 
joy in the historic background against 
which the war has been fought. The 
cable dispatches bristle with names 
which carry the mind back 2,000 years 
and more to the time when Greeks and 
Romans and barbarians waged war in 
these places. And still further back the 
mind goes to the first traditions and 


mythologies whose homes were on the 


mountains and in the river valleys that 
are being daily spelled out—and some- 






times erroneously—by bh vusy copy 


reader. 

One need not even be a Germar 
fessor to catch the thrill of that ancient 
world. It igs sufficient to have made 
one’s way through Professor Myers's 
Ancient History in preparation for 
entrance examinations, to have strug- 
gled manfully through the thirty daily 
lines in the Iliad, to have memorized 
the dates for the Peloponnesian War, 
to have entered upon a mere bowing ac- 
quaintance with Alexander of Macedon, 
Cesar, and Brutus. A Turkish army 
is now encamped on the plains of an 
cient Troy, in anticipation of a landing 
by the Greek forces. Can one blame the 
professor of classic philology at the Uni- 
versity of Weissnichtwo, if, forgetting 
for the moment that his interest as a 
German subject demands the defeat of 
the Greeks by the Turks, he catches 
himself longing for a repetition of the 
good fight in which King Priam’'s Asi- 
atic troops went down before King Aga- 
memnon’s men? Another Greek army is 
now in possession of Salonica, almost in 
the shadow of Mt. Olympus, whose radl- 
ant deities probably hold no appeal to 
the Slavicized, Saracenized, Normaniz- 
ed, and Wallachinized soldiers of the 
Greek Crown Prince, but do cast their 
magic spell on the bald and bespec- 
tacled scholar at Weissnichtwo. Phe 
Bulgarian cannon are at work on the 
banks of the Maritza, that River Hebrus 
whose shores echoed the magic notes 
of Orpheus’s lyre, down whose waters 
floated the poet’s dismembered body, a 
victim of the Thracian Menads, fren- 
zied practitioners of women’s rites. The 
peninsula of Gallipoli is the Thracian 
Chersonesus. Not many miles from 
where Enver Bey’s expeditionary force 
was routed and driven into the sea by 
the Bulgarians, Lysander and his Spar- 


tans rushed the Athenian fleet at 


ALgospotam!, and the naval glory of the 
violet-crowned city was gone for ever. 
Many of the old names have survived 
Thrace, Macedonia, Rhodope, DB 
phorus, Heilespont, and the entire gal 
axy of A®gean islands. Many of the 
names survive in mutilated form. Sa- 
lonica is the Thessalonica of the Ro- 
mans, with whose inhabitants Paul, the 
great letter-writer, was in active corre 
spondence. The village of Filibijek ts 
Philippi, another city whose interests 


Paul had close at heart, and not long 
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Marmora to recall the Propontis, or in 
yr bey 1 the Black Sea the Euxine 
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es nor Ritz-Carlton restau- 


rants, but its name in men’s hearts 
| probably outlive the Lusitania. 

Our pre r of classic philology at 

snichtwo, being only human, is not 


naccessible to certain twinges of self- 
nterest He has read that the Balkan 
War is to have an effect on woman's 

hions; the Parisian dressmakers 
ive decreed the revival of the military 
in walking gowns. Our professor 
find himself wondering whether the 
Balkan War will not have its effect on 
llege fashions, whether a revival of 


t in that classic world which is so 


real to him is not among the possibili- 


rik ADORATION OF THE MAGI, 


Which one of the gospel enes has 
been most prolific in art and in litera- 
ture? Prolific, of cours not in the 
mere aggregate of ritten or pictorial 


rk, but In variety of motif and treat- 
ment. The most learned of us might be 
at a loss for a confident answer. There 
ls the Nativity proper, there is the Bap- 
tism, the Last Supper, Christ before 
Pilate, the Crucifixion, the Ascension, 
all themes which have inspired number 
less writers and artists. Yet in breadth, 
In variety, In ingenuity of treatment, 
the Adoration of the Magi seems to me, 

. after a careful study of Hugo Kehrer's 
recent work,* to head the list. A feel 

ing of amazement, almost of awe, comes 

over me at thought of the contrast be 

tween the simple story In Matthew and 

the grand altar-painting by Rogier van 

der Weyden or the quaintly garrulous 
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German legend of the fifteenth century. 

To do justice to Kehrer’s scholarship 
one should write three technical re- 
views: in comparative theology, in com- 
parative literature, in comparative art. 
Within narrow limits I can proffer only 
1 few salient points 

The King James version speaks of 
“wise men. This is a mere euphem- 
ism for the Greek-Latin “magi.” The 
exact term is significant; from magus 
to magician is but a step. Throughout 
the entire history of the legend there is 
evidence that the mysterious visitors 
were regarded as wonder-workers, 
though only beneficent ones. Thus, St. 
Elizabeth of Schénau, in the twelfth 
century, invokes the aid of Melchior, 
salthasar, and Caspar in her ailments. 
Especially against the mysterious dis- 
ease epilepsy was their aid invoked. 

How, then, did the magi become 
kings? Through the accretion of Isaiah 
lx, 6, and especially of Psalm Ixxil, 10: 
“The Kings of Tarshish and of the isles 
shall bring presents: the Kings of 
Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts.” Thus, 
in the antiphonary usually ascribed to 
Gregory the Great, the verse from Matt. 
ii, 2: “We have seen his star in the 
east,” is immediately preceded by the 
passage from Isaiah and immediately 
followed by the passage from the 
Psalm, So thoroughly accepted was the 
kingship of the magi that the Kings of 
France, England, and Burgundy were 
wont to appear in person at the Epiph- 
any celebration and to offer gifts of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. This 
symbolic act survived as late as Henry 
VII of England. 

Matthew does not specify the number 
ot magi. Prior to the fourth century 


we note frescoes with two worshippers | 


or with four. On the black marble vase, 
about 300 a. p., in the Kircherianum at 
Rome, are two groups of three figures 
each, six in all. We are to bear in mind 
that in plastic art even numbers are easi- 
er togroup. From the fourth century on 
the number became fixed at three. This 
fixing was due primarily to a strict in- 
terpretation of the three gifts, each of 
which presupposes an individual giver. 
Possibly, also, the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity played a part, and a desire to give a 
representative to each of the then 
known three continents. 

In the full development of the legend 
the magi-kings have names, Melchior, 


Balthasar, Caspar, and their ages are | 


kept different. Melchior is an old man, 


Caspar a beardless youth, Balthasar a) 


full-bearded man of middle age. This 
difference in age is doubtless a mere 
invention of popular fancy; it is more 
graphic, more picturesque. But the 
names, what is their origin? Passing 
over the “Collectanea ect Flores,” once 
attributed to Bede, but assuredly not by 
him, and written much later, Kebrer 


finds the earliest record in the “Ex-| 


cerpta Latina Barbari,” a crude transla- 


tion—by a Merowing monk of the sixth 
century—from an Alexandrian Greek 
monkish chronicle of about 500 A. Db. 
In these Excerpts the names are Bithi- 
sarea, Melichior, Gathaspa. Evidently, 
they are corruptions of Greek forms; 
one may indeed expect anything from a 
translator who renders Ilaiées Kacdvdpo 
by pedes Casandrus! Melchior is the 
Greek transliteration of a Hebrew name 
meaning “god of light.” Bithisar, prop- 
erly Baltasar, points to Belteshassar, 
the Chaldee name given to the Hebrew 
prophet in Daniel i, 7. The third name 
is more puzzling. Kehrer favors the 
explanation that Gathaspa is the mutila- 
tion of Godaphar, for Gundaphara, in 
Greek writing Tovrdaddpos, the name of 
a king in northwestern India in the 
first century. Gundaphorus was an ac- 
tual, not a mythical, king; his name 
occurs in inscriptions and on coins. His 
fabulous conversion to Christianity, 
however, forms the substance of one of 
the chapters in the apocryphal Acts of 
Thomas. 

That the magi-kings did not travel 
to Palestine afoot is a safe inference, 
though Matthew is silent. In pictorial 
art they are usually riding on horses; 
sometimes, however, dromedaries or 
camels are introduced. This is not sur- 
prising in view of “the multitude of 
camels” and dromedaries in Isaiah Ix, 6. 
In proportion as Christian art became 
more Occidental, more chivalric I 
might say, the horses became kingly 
chargers. This is strikingly manifest 
ir a psalter in the royal print-cabinet 
at Berlin. To the left the kings ap- 
proach on prancing steeds; to the left, 
but without any line of demarcation, 
the three dismounted confront the sit- 
ting Mother and Child. 

In Germany the magi are popularly 
‘known as the Three Kings of Cologne. 
An unsophisticated English reader 
might well ask what connection there 
can be between Cologne and Bethlehem. 
The only historical evidence in our pos- 
session is this: In the year 1158, in 
Milan, were unearthed three sarcophagi, 
popularly supposed to contain the re 
mains of the three kings, which had 
been brought to Milan from Constanti- 
nople by Eustorgius, a Greek bishop of 
Milan, in the fourth or in the sixth 
century. When, in 1162, Milan was sur- 
rendered to Frederick Barbarossa, the 
Emperor gave the sarcophagi to Reinald 
von Dassel, chancellor and archbishop 
of Cologne, who in 1164 transferred 
them to Cologne. They are now in a 
‘special chapel of the great cathedral. 
But how the remains got to Constantl- 
nople—tradition reports that the Em- 
press Helen, mother of Constantine, de 
posited them in St. Sophia—and how 
they got from Constantinople to Milan, 
to all such questions there is no an- 
| swer. 

In the calendar the Adoration Is cele- 
| brated on the sixth of January, Epiph- 
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any. The Nativity, December 25, is, 
of course, a separate feast, and in the 
earlier Christian period the two wer: 
carefully distinguished. But later, both 
in art and in literature, the disposition 
grew stronger and stronger to amalga 
mate the two, at least in the sense that 
the Adoration absorbed certain features 
of the Nativity. In other words, tl) 

Matthew story borrowed certain inci 
dents of the Luke story. In Luke we 
read of the apparition of the angels to 
the shepherds and of the shepherds 
visiting the child in the manger. Mat 
thew does not represent the magi as 
worshipping Christ in a manger; 
rather in a “house.” But later Christian 
art and literature do offer the combina- 
tion. Thus, in Rogier’s painting we ses 
Mother and Child seated in a stabi: 
like building, on their right an ox and 
an ass. To the question, Whence th 
two animals? the answer is easy 
enough; they are apocryphal. Pseudo- 
Matthew, ch. xiv, says: 


The most blessed Mary .. . put her 
child in a manger, and the ox and the ass 
adored Him. Then was fulfilied that which 
was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, who 
said, The ox doth know his owner, and the 
ass his master’s crib. (See Isaiah i, 3.) 
In a curious fourth-century sarcophagus 
relief in the Lateran Museum the child 
is not in the mother’s lap, but lies in a 
basket over which stand the ox and 
the ass; behind these stand three magi, 
followed by a camel heavily laden. The 
mother is seated; but between her and 
the crib stands a shepherd. In another 
Lateran sarcophagus, also of the fourth 
century, there are two separate reliefs. 
One represents the child in the crib, 
over which lean the ox and the ass; 
the other represents three magi bring 
ing gifts to the child seated in the 
mother’s lap. In the background are 
the heads of three camels. 

In vernacular literature the Adora- 
tion-theme did not at first spread rap- 
idly. Old English poetry does not men- 
tion it, although we might have expect- 
ed an allusion at least in Cynewulf’s 
“Christ.” Old German, however, is bet- 
ter off. The author of the “Heliand” 
tells of the star, cunningstero, and of 
the kings, threa thegnos snello. Also 
Otfrid tells of the magi, thie wnisun 
man. In the twelfth century Wernher 
of Tegernsee tells of the three Kings 
of Chaldea and their dromedaries. Also 
French poetry of the twelfth century in- 
troduces the story. Yet the chief liter- 
ary impulse came from the Latin litur- 
gical drama. By “liturgical drama” | 
do not imply that such dramatic move- 
ments, even in their earliest forms, were 
ever an integral part of the service 
They were merely an outgrowth of the 
liturgy, acted in connection with it and 
acted by priests or other ecclesiastics. 
They were, in essence, “tropes,” that is, 
expansions of a liturgical verse. 

The best example is also the earliest. 
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t is an Epiphany festival at the Church 

of St. Martin, Limoges, in the eleventh 
century. After the choir has sung the 
offertory, three clerics, attired in silk 
and wearing golden crowns and carry- 
ing golden beakers, enter by the main 
choir portal and sing the story of the 
three kings and the star. Each king 
in turn interprets his gift: gold, or 
frankincense, or myrrh. They greet 
the star, a light hanging by a chord, 
with the Epiphany antiphon: Hoc est 
signum magni regis. They then lay 
their offerings, the three beakers, upon 
the main altar. Thereupon a choir-boy, 
behind the altar, sings as angel the Na- 
tivity message: Nuntium vobis fero de 
supernis, Natus est Christus domina 
tor orbis,in Bethlehem Judwa;: sic enim 
propheta direrat ante. The reader will 
note the blending of the two gospels. 

In simple dignity this dramatic move- 
ment of Limoges is a worthy counter- 
part of the more celebrated Easter move- 
ment, Quem quaritis in sepulchro, which 
is justly regarded as the beginning of 
our medizval drama. The simple three- 
kings drama, however, rapidly expand- 
ed until it became what is called a cycli- 
cal drama, presenting not only the 
Adoration and the Nativity, with the 
shepherds, but also Herod and the In- 
nocents, and even distinctly apocryphal 
elements, e. g., the obstetrices Zelomi 
and Salome mentioned in Pseudo-Mat- 
thew and the Gospel of James. Still lat- 
er the three-kings drama was secular- 
ized, that is, withdrawn from the 
church building and service and written 
and acted in the vernacular. Thus it 
became a part of the general religious 
drama of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; it ceased to be a religious 
function and became a quasi-religious 
spectacle. ’ 

One feature of this secularization 
calls for special mention, namely, the 
disposition to represent the youngest of 
the kings, Caspar, as a Moor, that is, 
a negro, and to give him a more or less 
humorous cast. In fact, the German 
name Kasper, Kasperle, has long been 
a nickname for a person who makes 
himself ridiculous in one way or anoth- 
er, Thus the reverend magus has join- 
ed the company of Noah the patriarch 
and Herod the grim tyrant. In Mabuse’s 
painting he is a full-blooded negro, but 
without suggestion of humor. 

The theological features of the Adora- 
tion-story have been treated by Kehrer 
at great length; especially the relation 
between Nativity and Epiphany. That 
the story of the magi and the mysteri- 
ous star is an interpolation, an Orien- 
tal myth or legend, will be readily ad- 
mitted by all who are not slaves of the 
letter. To begin with, the star points 
to the remoter Orient, to Mesopotamia 
and Persia. The magi represent priests 
of Mithras, god of the sun, the com- 
position of the legend reflects the estab- 
lishment of the Mithras cult in the Hel- 
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Possibly, the journey of t! magi may 
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of Tiridates, King of P I 
Emperor Nero, in 66 A At 
the second chapter of M 
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ing. Church history is full of 
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highly significant that t 
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mother. Another catacomb f from 
the end of the third centur depicts 
four men, two on a side, all standing 
The Kircherianum marble vase, about 
300 aA. D., depicts six standing figures, 
three on a side. Clearly, then, nascent 
Chr stian art did not attemy) 
The explanation is that Christian 
art followed the usage of pagan art, 
aud depicted the magi in the attitude of 
Mithras priests bringing gifts to their 
god. In such offerings the priest stands 
for the giving is free, spontaneous; 
whereas prostration is servile, . sign 
of defeat, the attitude of th onquered 
towards the conqueror, On t I W 
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standing before their sun-god (on a 
Babylonian cylinder), or tt Heddern 
heimer Mithras relief, with the Theo 


(Constantinople), on 


conquered barbarians 


dosian obelisk 
which we see 
kneeling and offering war-tribute to the 
Emperor. 

To one unfamillar with the evolution 
of Catholic doctrine, the prominence of 
Epiphany will be puzzling. Certainly to 
most Protestants the mere adoration of 
unknown magi must have less signifi 
cance than the actual birth of Christ. 
Yet the Epiphany rite is justified, both 
ir logic and in psychology. The Eastern 
church always kept it in the fore- 
ground; yet to the Western church be- 
longs the credit of its full justification. 
And in speaking of the Western church 
one should always have 'n mind Augus- 
tine. The bishop of Hippo it was whose 
unerring instinct and clear vision fast 
ened upon the essentials of every ques- 
tion and formulated them for coming 
generations. Augustine's doctrine is to 
be found in his sermon on the Epiph- 
any: 

This festival, which we celebrate to-day, 
my brethren, is called Fipiphany, that is, 
Apparition or Manifestation, because on {It 


Christ was maalifested, under the guidance 


of the star, to the Gertiles, and on this ¢ay 
was baptized by John, and on tl day, by 
the power of Ge turned the water Into 


wine. 





rds, the magi symbolized the 
Christ's 
n, rather than his mere incarnation, 

main thing; is the 


to this 


les, and manifestation to 


his baptism 


dedication world-mission; his 


vidence of divine 


the ( 
No 


more 


first miri 


ons at doctrine could be 


ion, 


formulated succinctly yet more 


comprehensively 
Many 


Kehret 


touched 

must 
Still 

him 


other issues are 
Yet I 
of 


discuss 


upon 
by them 
over for 

I aff 0 
there 


pass 


ant space. less can 


with points on 
difference 


have I 


might be some 
In place only 
what be an obvious 
In Volume I, p. 49, he remarks 
the diminutive 'Fanny, for Epiph- 
folk-usage in England. 
cited in the Ox- 
the Dialect Dic- 
would be con- 
our folk- 
yield only 
’Piphany, ’Piffany, in analogy with 
’pistle, Volume II is a monu- 
mental specimen of iconography. Apart 
from the Rogier frontispiece, there are 
348 text-illustrations, ranging in size 
from to half-page, and even 
full-page. 
can scarcely render adequate thanks to 


which 
of opinion, 


detects ad 


one 
seems to 
error 
that 
any, is 
There 
ford 


tionary 


common 
is no such form 


Dictionary or in 


Such clipping 


trary to the phonology of 


speech, Epiphany could 
or 


*postle. 


medallion 
For the work as a whole one 
author and to publisher. 

In of the Adoration, I 
venture general remark. We 
hear much at the present day of “com- 


taking leave 


upon one 
one seems 
Certainly I 
for a definition. 
to me an ad- 
thing itself. 
conceivable 


literature,” no 
definge the 


the 


parative yet 
able to 
have 
Yet 
mirabl 


term, 
not courage 
work seems 


of the 


Kehrer's 
exhibition 
Starting with the simplest 
theme, th 


century 


leads his reader cen 
the ramifica 


author 
by through 
of literature and 
him see, feel, the grow 
ing from generation to generation. The 
to Occident 


tury 


tions art and makes 


almost theme 


reader journeys from Orient 
and back again, meeting on the way pa- 
and Christian priests and 
And when the 
page he knows that he has 
mighty chapter in the 
history This, I is real 
literature J. M. Hart. 


gan priests 
even pop 
the 


mastered a 


reader closes 
at last 
world's judge, 


comparative 


FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


Mr Evans's 
hy” conti 


Vil, 


only, 1786 


Charles 
“6 to come 


the pre , Vol covering 
1789 


to 


items 


r year to 
delivered 

of 
which 2,849 
and In 
All 

Imprints 


ving just been 
The 


thus far Is 


total number 


leacribed 22,208, of 
ues of these four year are 
in the 


century 


are ies 
cluded 
teenth 


present volume seven 
North Ar 
eption of value and interest 


of the 


erican 
are without ex¢ 
to the colle 
of the earller years of the eighteenth cen- 
But recent 


with the number of printers and the 


tor, as are many issues 


tury as we approach more 


dates, 
output of their presses increasing so rapid- 
the value and interest of 


ly, comparative 


the books decrease. 


ry > ne ee ; 

Ihe Nation 

The number of collec- 
tors’ books of great value described in the 
present volume are very few, the first New 
York Directory (1786) being the only one 
Which could be put in the first class. And 
that, though the Hoe 
book brought $2,275 at 
in 1911, Mr. Evans gives the “auc- 
value” of the book as $100! In the 
es in which auction values are given, 
those of thirty 
well, 


here note 
this little 


we may 
of 


auction 


copy 


tion 
few ca 
the generally 


records are 


years or ago. It is as perhaps, 

that in most cases this column has been left 

unfilled 
The 


given 


sO 


editions of the Constitution 
Evans is the longest, we be- 


list of 
Mr. 
ever compiled. 


by 
lieve, It contains some four- 
teen editions of 1787 which were not known 
to Paul Leicester Ford when he compiled 
his “Bibliography of the Constitution” in 
1896. The Constitution in its first printed 
was on seven leaves, printed on one 
side only. It represented the conclusions of 
the “committee of five” brought in on Au- 
gust 6, 1787. Instead of the familiar “We, 
the People of the United States,” the pre- 
amble reads: “We the People of the States 
of New Massachusetts, Rhode- 
Island Plantations, 
Pennsyl- 
Virginia, 


form 


Hampshire, 
and Providence Con- 
New-York, New-Jersey, 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, 

North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, do ordain, declare, and establish the 
Constitution for the government 
and our posterity.” Only a 
few (probably sixty) printed 
for the use of members of the Convention. 


necticut, 


following 
of ourselves 
copies were 
The second printing, being the document 
is brought in by “the committee on style 
and arrangement” on September 13, has the 
with the of a 
single word. It reads: “union, to establish 
the “to” being struck out later. 


final preamble, exception 
justice,” 

After its adoption by the Convention, the 
Constitution was promptly reprinted, either 
as a folio sheet of one or two leaves, or as 
a small pamphlet, generally of eight leaves, 
by various enterprising printers throughout 
the Official editions, for the use 
of the of the State conventions, 
were printed by some of the States. Folio, 
or broadside, editions were within a few 
months printed in Philadelphia, New York, 
Haven, Ports- 


country 


members 


Boston, Providence, New 
mouth, N. H.; Carlisle, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 
Alexandria, Va. Pamphlet editions 
printed in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Hartford, Richmond, Poughkeepsie, 
and New Brunswick, N. J. Two editions in 
Dutch Albany and one in 
German in Frederickstown, Md. 
increasing number of 
made thelr appearance during the 
covered by this volume, and in many cases 
Mr. Evans has given us interesting infor- 
mation about them, which, as it is in a 
fleld, not have 


and 


were 


were printed in 


newspapers 
period 


An 


comparatively new could 
been easily come by. 
of the 


“American 


annual volume of 


Current” 


eighteenth 
Book- Prices (Dodd & 
Livingston), 540 have printed. 
rhe edition is kept down to virtually the 
number of advance subscribers, and recent 
volumes have out of print almost 
upon publication. This is a compilation 
which is of little or no use to the ordinary 
reader, but which the buyer of out-of-print 
books, whether collector, agent, or 
librarian, keeps constantly within reach of 
his hand. The present volume, covering the 
of 1911 and 1912, contains records 


coples been 


been 


he be 


season 


of sales of 15,471 lots. 


“versal application. 
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The bulk of the 
volume is made up of records of the second 
and third Hoe sales. It is unfortunate 
that the records of the sale of this great 
library should be distributed throughout 
three volumes of the “Prices Current.” 

The series of articles by J. H. Hessels 
which have appeared at intervals during 
the last three years in the English monthly, 
the Library, have now been reprinted as 
a volume, with the title, “The Gutenberg 
Fiction: A Critical Examination of the 
Documents Relating to Gutenberg, Show- 
ing that He Was Not the Inventor of Print- 
ing.” Mr. Hessels has been a frequent wri- 
ter on the Gutenberg question; in 1882 he 
published “Gutenberg: Was He the In- 
ventor of Printing?” and, in 1887, “Haar- 
lem: The Birthplace of Printing, Not 
Mentz.” He is easily the greatest living 
exponent of the Coster legend, so-called, 
and the chief opponent of the claims that 
printing with movable types was invented, 
or first practiced, by John Gutenberg. It 
is hard to believe that the eminent Dr. Karl 
Dziatzko, Gottfried Zedler, Dr. Paul 
Schwenke, and other German  bibliog- 
raphers, who during the last quarter-cen- 
tury have been making such minute studies 
of every scrap of early printing, have been 
so influenced by patriotism as emphatically 
to acknowledge the claims of Gut- 
enberg and Mentz against the evidence. No 
one can pass understandingly upon Mr. 
Hessels’s statements without first going over 
the work of the German students. We 
leave his book to the consideration of the 
specialists, only saying that here is a good 
presentation of the other side of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Hessels will have to make many 
more converts before the honors which have 
been piled upon John Gutenberg are strip- 
ped from his shoulders. 

The list of broadsides and books from the 
Gutenberg types, which was drawn up from 
Schwenke and other German bibliographers, 
and which fills pages 82 to 96, is, we be- 
the most extensive so far printed 
in English book. The volume, 230 
pages, has apparently been printed from 
the types of the Library at different times, 
as it is on at least three different kinds 
of paper. It is published in London by 
Alexander Moring. 


lieve, 
any 


Correspondence 


PROGRESSIVES AND REPUBLICANS IN 
MICHIGAN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: My attention has been called to 
an editorial paragraph in the issue of the 
Nation of February 20, in which you say: 


A State that gave the Roosevelt electors 
a plurality of 60,000 last November would 
seem to be one that was particularly with- 
out excuse for harboring any dickering or 
deals between the saints and sinners, yet 
Michigan actually leads the way in a re- 
uniting of the Republicans and the Pro- 
gressives. The latter made the platform, 
which is so medi@val as to except judges 
from its proposal for the adoption of the 
recall, and the former have the satisfaction 
of marching under the same old banner 
which, up to June 18 last year, even the 
Colonel held sacred. This unholy alli- 
ance proves that, however it may be in, 
New York, former Chairman Hotchkiss’s 
recent statement at Albany is not of uni- 
The Progressive leader 














March 13, 1913] 


remarked: “I am safe in saying that the 
Progressives would not enter the same room 
with the Republican leaders.” He, or at 
least his chief, will be constrained to re- 
vise this assertion, however, when they 
give due consideration to the battle-cry of 
the Michigan Republicans. “Get together 
and fight the Democrats” was the heaven- 


sent word that dispelled all anger and 
threw brother once more into brother's 
arms. 


There is and was absolutely no justifica- 
tion in fact for a statement. I have 
taken the trouble to examine in a number 
of newspapers the press reports of both 
the Republican and the Progressive State 


such 


Conventions of Michigan. They were held 
on separate dates, one week apart. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 delegates attended the 


Progressive Convention, which was held at 
Battle Creek—a larger number than attend- 
ed the Republican Convention, which was 
held at Lansing. 


The Republican Convention was held on 


February 11. Previous to the assembling 
of the delegates there had been a good 
deal of newspaper talk of strife between 
the regular and the so-called “progress- 


was a strife 
had no ref- 


factions. It 
party and 
or connection 
Certain 


ive” Republican 
entirely within the 
whatever to with the 
Progressive party of 
the Republican party in Michigan, as else- 


erence 
members 


where, are merely seeking to procure po- 
litical benefit to themselves by calling 
themselves “progressives,” while they in 
fact continue to act with the hide-bound 


reactionary Republican party. It is a pal- 
pable hypocritical pretence 


revenue not entitled 


for political 


only and is to credit 


or trust from straightforward persons any- 
where. 

In full accord with their previous per- 
formances, many Republican and other re 
actionary newspapers in their reports of 


the Republican State Convention in Michi- 
ite the 
headlines, that 
the 


impression, 
there had 


Progress- 


gan contrived to cre: 
chiefly through 
been a readjustment 
ives and the Republicans. 


between 


The Progressive State Convention was 
held at Battle Creek on February 18. It 
was marked by harmony and enthusiasm 
throughout. It nominated candidates for 
the nine State offices to be filled at the 
spring election, adopted a platform, and 


adopted rules for party procedure in Michi- 


gan aimed at making the party at all 
times responsive to the will of the voters 
themselves. In a few minutes of one ses- 
sion devoted to providing funds for the 


campaign, more than $4,000 was subscribed 
for that purpose. 

These facts show the entire lack of foun- 
dation for your editorial quoted above. 

O. K. Davis, 

Secretary of the Progressive National Com- 

mittee. 
March 7. 


Washington, D. C., 





[Both the news dispatches printed in 
the New York papers and the comment 
in the Michigan press were such as to 
produce a confusion between the Pro- 
gressives and the progressive faction of 
the Republican party. We are glad to 
print this authoritative correction.—Ep 
NATION. ] 
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ALLEGORY IN THE “VITA NUOVA.” 
THE 


that Dante’s “Vita Nuo- 


To NATION: 


SIR: 


THE EDITOR OF 


The 
va” is an allegory of some sort is remark- 
It is kitten, but 
of defeats, 
many lives, whose nature it is to come back 
“Many,” indeed, only “suspected 
allegorical intent in the ‘New Life,’” 
quote the article by Professor Fletcher in 
of January 30), but val- 
to prove it In 

its able has 
Zappia in his “Studi sulla Vita Nuova 
1904), a to 
devoted more eighteen 


theory 


ably tenacious of life no 


a battle-scarred veteran with 


have not 
(to 
the Nation have 
iantly 
times 
E. V 
di Dante” 
Michele Barbi 
pages of destructive criticism in the Bullet- 
tino d (XII, 204 


struggled recent 


most advocate been 


(Rome, book which 


than 
ss.) 


Societa Dantesca 


One gathers the misleading impression 
that the theory proposed has some nov 
elty in that the reality of Beatrice Is 
not denied; but that was also the posi- 


Cochin in the Introduction to his 
of the “Vita (Paris, 


tion of H 


translation Nuova” 


1908), and he also held, as does Mr. Fletch- 
er, that the “gentle lady” of §36 is a symbol 
of “active life.” Cochin’s theory has been 
gently disposed of by Francesco Flamini in 
the Rassegna Bibliografica (XVII, 6-13) 

The objections to his theory, which are 
raised by Mr. Fletcher himself, in order 
to destroy them, are easily overcome. Of 
a very different constitution are those 
made by Barbi and Flamini, which he does 
not mention. 

Aside from the plausibility of the alle- 
gory proposed—which is the main argument 

positive arguments favoring the theory 
ire First, that the religious cult of a 
mortal woman is impossible in Dante, 
because of his scholastic training. This 


contention ffectively answered by 


has been e 


Professor Wilkins (Nation, February 13) 


who points out that the worship of an ideal 
ized woman is not only a Provencal and 
Sicilian tradition, but is exemplified In 
that poem of Guinicelli, the confessed 
master of Dante which is directly re 
ferred to in the “Vita Nuova.” It is true 
that the interpretation based on Casini’s 
imperfect text, which Mr. Wilkins adopts 
is open to criticism, but that does not af- 
fect his reasoning. 

Secondly, Mr. Fletcher reminds us that 
Dante says in the “Convivio,” which is an 
allegorical work, that he does not intend, 
by the different manner of this book, to 
throw any slight upon the “Vita Nuova,” 
but to “strengthen it” (‘“giovare’’) The 
passage in question should, however, be tak- 
en in connection with the latter part of 
the same sentence: “seeing that the former 


[the ‘Vita Nuova’] be 
fervid and passionate, the latter [the ‘Con 


virile And the poet 


must reasonably 


vivio’] temperate and 


continues explaining that the “Vita Nuova” 
was written during his adolescence, and 
that what is suitable to one age is unsuit 
able to another. The “Convivio,.” as he 
had planned it, was to be a monumental 
work of adult reason, and so could not but 
add dignity to a small, youthful, unallegori 
cal work by the same author; it would, In 
fact, confirm what he had said at the be 
ginning of the latter book, that at no time 
had love ruled him “without the faithful 
insel of reason.” 


But the 


of the credibility of 
allegory lies, we are told, In its plausi- 


true test 


the 






‘2.)-) 


bility, and a rdingly it is explained that 
Beatrice symbolizes blessedness, earthly 
while she is on earth, heavenly after her 
leath To the possession of first one and 
t n t other kind of 1 sedness Dante 
s led t love which s izes hol 

love or char towards men nd God,” in 
spite of “those pleasing ladies, screens of 
his bl 1 lad who are symbols of 
earthly pleasur ind lastly in spi of 
t consolir lady the gentil donna 

f section 5) wi rej t rctiv 

life.” 

The degree of plausibility claimed | 
the “allegorist’ must be left to the judg 
ment of the reader, but as reads this 
interpretation» which lies so close to the 
evident, literal meaning of the story, a 
doubt arises as to whether Mr. Fletcher has 
not after all confused allegory with ideall- 
zation, especially as he has already called 
Cavalcanti’s scientific treatise on love “an 
allegorical ode”! Neverthel if Beatri 
love, the ladies of the reen, and tl ger 
tle lady” are symbols of thine « } 
must mean real allegory, threadbare though 
it may be 

No theory of allegory, however, can 
be established until many questions asked 
years ago have first been answered. Some of 


them are as follows: In the “Convivio” 
the “gentle lady” is declared to have been 
an allegorical figure representing philoso- 
phy, but nothing is said as to an alle- 
gorical meaning of Beatrice, who, in this 
work, takes a secondary place Are heav- 
enly and earthly blessedn inferior to 
philosophy? If the “Vita Nuova” is an 
allegory representing Dante led to the pos 
session of earthly blessedne and Beatrice 
a symbol of earthly (as well as heavenly) 
blessedness, should not Dante, at ome 
time in the story, possess Beatrice? If the 
work were an allegory, would Dante devote 
so much space in section | to defending 
himself for having personified love? Last 
ly, is it not Dante doctrine (Conv. II, 1) 
that the literal sense of an allegory is an 


artistic fi and if so, how could real 


events be used by him as the Hteral sense 
of an allegorical narrative? 

This is not the place for detailed argu 
ment, but it seems to me that the ghost 
of allegory in the “Vita Nuova” ought not 
to be allowed to walk again, or, if it be, it 
past record should be cleared, so that it 
may appear as a respectable spook wit! 
good references J. FE. SHA 

Johns Hopkins University, February 27 

PHONETIC SPELLING 
To THE Eprror or Tur Nation 

Str: The following letter, received by the 
College of Agriculture at the University of 
Wisconsin, may interest your readers. Not 
unnaturally, it was at first regarded as 
having been written in some strange Furo 
pean dialect, and was passed on to my poly- 
glot colleague, Professor Prokosch, who 
takes the writer to be a Czech living among 
German-American farmers I transeribe 
literally: 

iplis Sintm! lidlbet som kajn t 
trajn tobaku sit Ceblie sit Anjens sit tom! 
tos sit bie eit persin sit klober sit t 
Corn sit Begi sit Flat tenap sit CJun Cum 
brist sit 

Jer (7) Trulll 
Anton Roth 
Bilack River Falls 


R7 Viss 
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You ise send me little bit 
seed i try (#. ¢ for instance, 
ed cabbage onion 
mato seed beet parsnip seed 
seed ‘ rn seed [ruta] baga 
umber seed yours 
gibl written, perhaps 
or Prokosch 8 ts, that in this 

willing to admit a little uncer- 
English!) truly 


some 
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A FRIEND THACKERAY'S. 
THE 
in possession a manu- 

Thackeray, which has no 
It begins as follows: 


OF 
To 

Srr: I have 
letter of 


address or date. 


THE EDITOR NATION: 


oF 
my 
script 


You got Sporus’s letter from the Reform 
Club last night? He received your gilded 
volumes this morning. He has 2 on ‘em 
now. I also think I perceive likenesses of 
myself in the Standard Footman, in Sir 
Oswald Moody, in the Plausible Man, in 
Felix Flutter, and the Link boy. Cruel 
woman! Why do you take off our like- 
nesses in that way? 


of the 
whom it 
signed: “Yours with 
cerity, W. M. T.” 
Who is the authoress, a friend of Thack- 


letter, but nothing 
was written. It Is 
a considerable sin- 


There is 


to 


more 


sho'v to 


eray, who wrote of the “Standard Foot- 
man,” “Sir Oswald Moody,” “Felix Flut- 
ter,” e*c ? 

Lady Ritchie, who has seen her father’s 


and far all ef- 
person have been fu- 


letter, does not 


forts to determine 


know; 


50 


the 


tile. Can any of your readers throw light 
on the subject? THOMAS M. OSBORNE. 
Aul N. ¥., March 8 
Literature 
GEORGE GISSING. 
The Private Life of Henry Maitland. By 


Morley Roberts. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.25 net. 


George Gissing: A Critical Study. By 
Frank Swinnerton. New York: Mitch- 
ell Kennerley. $2.50 net. 


Unfortunate in his life, it seems as if 


Gissing were destined to be unfortunate 


o in death. His friends and quasi- 
friends have taken pains to let us know 
tha here is a certain amount of error, 

ot downright humbug, in the legend 

s extreme poverty, at least after 

first years in London. But in all 
onscience there remains enough of 
hardship in his career, for much of 
vhi } is no doubt responsible in a 
iy, to exact pity fre the most un- 
feeling. Nor will this feeling be dimin- 
ished by the patronizing and unsavory 
biography just published by Mr. Roberts 
under the thin disguise of fiction. There 
no attempt to conceal the fact that 
“Henry Maitland” is George Gissing, 
and other persons, some of them, like 


Mr. H. G. Wells, still living, are plainly 
The 
If Mr. Rob- 
relate the facts as frank 


indicated under their false names. 


procedure is a bit offensive 


erts could not 
biography, he should have kept silence; 
to approach them In this oblique fashion 
gives the impression that he is ashamed 
of the man whose friend he proclaims 
himself to be. The fame of Gissing suf- 
fers from the fact that some of his best 
novels are out of print and extremely 
dificult to obtain. It seems unnecessary 
that his personal reputation should also 
suffer from distortien, 


Mr. Roberts was for a number of years 
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‘the most intimate acquaintance of Gis- 
sing in London, and it may be assumed 
that the broad outlines of his narrative 
are substantially correct, although in 
one important matter there is at least a 
conflicting tradition. According to Mr. 
Roberts, who was at school with Gis- 
sing, the latter became entangled with 
a girl of the street, stole money from 
the coat-room of the school, was caught, 
and sent to jail for three months, and, 
on release, married the girl. The story 
in the main is true, and has been known 
to a number of people, but some of those 
who have a right to speak on the sub- 
ject give a different color to the mo- 
tives, maintaining that Gissing, then a 
young and ardent idealist, was led to 
pilfer for the girl for the purest reasons 
of charity. The story is distressing un- 
der any form, and there is no reason in 
the world, save a novelist’s prurient con- 
science, why it should ever have been 
made public. From that mishap tlowed 
most of the misery of Gissing’s life, 
and much, no doubt, of his estrangement 
from society. He could not after a while 
live with the woman, who became a be- 
sotted drunkard, but until her death he 
cared for her at a great sacrifice. If he 
erred, he nobly atoned. 

It is unnecessary to follow the events 
of Gissing’s career as they are unfold- 
ed by Mr. Roberts. But of his mind and 
character a word must be said. He is 
represented as utterly unpractical, and 
this weakness cannot be denied. But 
other friends, since Mr. Roberts’s revela- 
tions, have stepped forward to say that, 
though the portrait is in a certain sense 
accurately drawn, it nevertheless gives 
in the end a false impression. Gissing 
comes out of the ordeal of his friend’s 
analysis, weakling, rather repulsive 
in his intellectual snobbishness, rather 
unclean in his habits; we have reason to 
he was none of these things, 
though he was undoubtedly erratic. 

So, too, the biography shows us a lit- 
erary man, toiling at his desk eight or 
nine hours a day; and we hear Mr. Rob- 
erts complain that, because he cannot 
work in that way, therefore Gissing 
“had no earthly business to be writing 
novels and spinning things largely out 
of his subjective mind, when he ought 
to have been dealing with the objective 
world, or with books.” No doubt Gis- 
sing was an exacting worker; but so 
was Balzac, yet we do not hear the 
French writer criticised therefor, as not 
“dealing with the objective world.” Fur- 
thermore, such days of long labor at the 
desk were broken by intervals of differ- 
ent kinds of activity. Gissing, for one 
thing, was a lover of books, and among 
the best-read men in the classics in the 
history of English letters; he was one 
of the men to whom the British Mu- 
seum was a second home. . But he read 
the world also. He had the seeing eye 


a 


believe 
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and the understanding brain, 
though some phases of society were un- 
known to him, he had passed through 
strange and deep personal experiences, 
and, altogether, he had probably more 
direct acquaintance with “life,” in the 
sense in which Mr. Roberts's school 
uses that mystic word, than had Thack- 
eray. 

Again, in “Henry Maitland” we see 
Gissing in his hilarious rhapsodies over 
Greek metres, and here the biographer 
is at his best—but why the slurring 
comment: “Anything which broke up 
his little semi-classic universe, the lit- 
erary hut which he had built for himself 
as a shelter from the pitiless storm of 
cosmic influences, made him angry and 
uneasy for days and weeks”? The fact 
is—and this impression which one may 
get from Gissing’s books is confirmed 
by the report of various people who had 
personal knowledge of the man—the in- 
tellectual temperament of Mr. Roberts 
is so radically different from Gissing’s 
that the friendship between the two men 
must have been always intellectually 
and morally superficial. We are warned 
against “The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft” as a misleading picture of the 
writer. That book, written in Gissing’s 
later years, somewhat idealizes, or rath- 
er misrepresents by selection, the trials 
of the earlier London days, but in the 
more essential things, in its portrayal 


of the author’s mental and artistic 
moods and processes, it is amply vera- 
cious, and a far safer characterization 


to read than “The Private Life of Henry 
Maitland.” 

Something of the same sort must be 
said of Mr. Swinnerton’s critical study. 
Let it be admitted at the outset and em- 
that Mr. Swinnerton is no 
commonplace writer, and that his pages 
contain many clever apercus and Many 
penetrating literary distinctions. We 
must insist also that whatever reserva- 
tion we have in our admiration of his 
treatise is not due to the fact that his 
criticism follows the judicial rather 
than the sympathetic method. 

The gist of Mr. Swinnerton’s criticism 
comes about to this: Here is a powerful 
and distinguished writer, but I do not 
like him. Naturally, Mr. Swinnerton 
merely hints here and there at the ele- 
ments in Gissing’s work which give it 
power and distinction, and tells us with 
a good deal of repetition why he does 
not approve of that work. The counts 
of the charge are found in these scat- 
tered utterances: 


phatically 


He [Gissing] was an essayist, a writer 
upon moral themes; and he began to write 
novels (p. 36). 

It was ambition—at conflict with itself, 
often varying, never defined by any instinct 
other than that of feverish application 
that poisoned Gissing’s life (p. 39). 

In the books about the lower classes there 


is a lack of knowledge, due to his own tem- 


and, 


a 


The 


peramental lack of sympathy with the life 
he is describing (p. 45). 

If we compare such an attitude with that 
Ar- 
nold Bennett, who is continually, as he ex- 
presses it, “savoring life,” shall 
little of the modern spirit of inquiry 
into phenomena Gissing possessed. He 
according to Mr. Morley 
verted idealist. He looks back” (p 


Nation 


of a supreme novelist of our time, Mr 
we see 
how 
was, 
Roberts, “an in- 
84) 


His imagination had been stultified by 
much reading, and his experience was 80 
small and so shrinking as to be useless 


when it stood up to his ambitions (p. 114). 


Now, one of these charges, repeated 
from Mr. Roberts, we may again repudi- 
ate as simply contrary to Gis- 
sing’s experience of life was indeed lim- 
ited—what novelist’s is not?—but by his 
own errors and by what he endured with 
his first wife, and to a less extent with 
his second wife, he had probably a deep- 


facts. 


er and more immediate knowledge of the 
“underworld” than any other distin- 
guished novelist of England; yet it is 


in just those stories of “the lower class- 
es” that Mr. Swinnerton again and 
again finds “lack of knowledge.” As 
for saying his imagination was stultified 
by reading, that is merely a judgment 
born from the conceit of an 
generation. By the 
should find stultification 
Spenser and Milton and Goethe and oth- 


unreading 
token we 


Dante 


same 
in and 
ers of the great creators and interpret- 
ers of life. 

By looking beneath the surface of Mr. 
find that his 
discontent of Mr. 


Swinnerton’s criticism, we 
discontent—and the 


Roberts and others of their cla 
fundamental limi- 
tations of the critic. In the first 


so far at least as we may judge from 


from certain 


springs 


place, 


this book, he has no sense of the sheer 
charm of good writing. You may read 


through his pages without becoming ac- 
quainted with the fact that Gissing pos- 
finest, 
of 


teenth century. Gissing’s English in it- 


essed one of the purest, simplest, 


n the later nine- 


most sinuous styles 
self ought to give pleasure to those who 
That Mr. 


this sa- 


can savor good craftsmanship. 


Swinnerton apparently misses 


vor, is due to a defect in his training or 
temperament. But his profounder diver- 


gence from Gissing is of another sort. 
Gissing carries in his imagination a 
large brooding sense of antiquity; his 


concern with the past is not displayed by 
pedantic allusions, but it colors and gov- 
erns his emotional attitude to- 
wards the present. Mr. Swinnerton is a 
modernist quite cut off from this source 
of Gissing’s inner life. He 
therefore finds Gissing for the most part 
failing in sympathetic emotion. Gissing 
wrote of the underworld with a passion- 
ate understanding of its tragic and, at 
times, idyllic aspects, with alternating 


whole 


emotional 


disgust and compassion for the life he 
knew, but with unfailing sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and no tincture of 
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the modern humanitarian confusion of 
the individual and the mass. Again, to 
a critic like Mr. Swinnerton he simply 


spoke from a world of unknown moral 
and artistic perceptions. 
Some irritation is justifiable at the 


peculiar tone of Mr. Roberts and Mr. 
Swinnerton towards a novelist who has 
had more than his portion of adversity. 
But no sane admirer of Gissing would, 
on the other hand, wish to see him set 
critically beside the very greatest nov 
elists; it is possible to appreciate and 
enjoy his work—or, if not enjoy, at least 
feel its veracity and power vithout 
undue exaggeration. To 
writer Gissing seems likely in the end 
to take a place by the side of Hardy and 
above Meredith, but never by the side of 


the p 


resent 


Fielding or Thackeray or Dickens 
will miss that 
he read 
greatly ambitious, or toiled at his desk, 


highest place, not 


ause Roman history, o1 as 


or was without the peculiar 
the modern sentimentalist, but for 


good and simple rea 


vas not quite of the st ords 
CURRENT FICTION 
The Frontiers of 1 j f ] Victor 


Margueritte. Translated by | di 
New York: F. A. Stok & | 


Lees, 

The conflict between love and patri 
otism had been a favorite theme in our 
post-bellum fiction. A reader hose 
knowledge of the Civil War | vd i 
based entirely on novels might be led to 
suppose that a considerable propo 
of the younger and handsomer of 
in the Union army fell in love with fal: 
rebels, and, after some natural tears had 
been shed, lived happy th them ever 

This we do not tal to be 

truth. But tl freq h 

situation i ] 
light-hearted ro! 
there was nothing in nily unnat 
ural or displeasing about i Th 
no barrier of race or of at ra 
enmity to be overcome by the lover 
However fierce a | yalty the (aug 
might exact, the simple human heart 
North or South, was aware < ) 
passable frontier: Hence t i 


spectacle of political and military 
pausing in battle to chaff each other, ti 
swap canteens and tobacco-pou J 
stories, like neighborhood youns rs 
the pauses of a gam And 
internecine bolts of Cupid, and 


value to the romancer 
M. Margueritte has a very different 


problem, and does not profess to bring 
it to a happy solutior His scene 
Paris in the late sixties. His persons 


a typical French fam- 
and Rud 


an of Hesse. 


are the Ellangés, 
ily of the better class, 
heimer, a young 
Rudheimer and Marthe Ellangé, the 
daughter of the family, love each other, 
against the strong 


Otto 
physici 
one 


? 
opposition Ol 


and, 












her father, are married. 
she is happy with her husband in his 
German home, but the war-cloud rises, 





and his position as surgeon in the army 
umes meaning. While Marthe is vis- 
iting her parents in Paris, war breaks 

Tw her fight for 





a 






t of 


brothers 


0” 








France: one is killed, and the other crip- 
pled for life. Marthe’s feeling of race as- 

I itself, her passion turns from hus 
band to fatherland. Rudheimer becomes 





ye a conquering and 
The child 
them 

contention. 


an enemy in her ¢ S 





y 






insolent enemy. who is born 






together, and 
of Shall 
boy be reared as a Frenchman or a 
Rud- 


law on his side, of 


to her cannot draw 


becomes 






a bone 







the 





Is he an Ellangé or a 





’ Otto has the 
d the 
be 





most favorable end 





attained is a compromise 































due to 3 generosity. The frontiers of 
the heart cannot be crossed rhe tale 
is told with simplicity and for under 
the disadvantage here of an awkward 
translation 
BR s By J. E. Buckrose New 
y } Geors H. Doran Co 
Another pleasant but not especially 
notable story by the author of “Down 
Our Street.” The Browns are a larg 
fan connection descended from a 
ll-to-do shipowner of Flodmouth. 
| ainspring of the action is the 
burn of a will under conditions 
ire, lend even that feat a 
tou of freshne A spinster of the 
Browns is expected to leave her money 
to | n Margaret Margaret is a 
nice girl, but covets the legacy for th 
ik er, who has never been 
ible to her natural taste for “go 
ng vhen the spinster aunt 
ul ind, and shows Margaret 
anew | which leaves everything to a 
u Gerald Brown, that young lady 
le nper and throws the will 
into eplace The aunt, instead of 
illing t pol smiles amiably, 
an that | be ea nough to draw 
p another, and dies in the night 
rhen the plot Margaret decides to 
take tl ] wy cured to her by an 
earlier ill. Young Gerald does not need 
tl money, and her mother and she do 
But your Gerald proves to be poor, 
yrrie to Flodmouth, embarks in the 
jam trade, falls In love with Margaret 
She hates h because she has Injured 
but finally, according to the ideas 
of justice prevalent in a certain type of 
fiction, determines that the only way to 
make up for her fault Is to marry him. 
After a great deal of backing and filling, 
in the course of which Margaret discov 
ers the startling fact that she loves Ger- 
uld, they stand on the brink of mar 
riag when Margaret finds that she 
must tell him all. She does 
“TI don't care!” cries Gerald, coming 
up to the seratch like a man. “Whatever 
y did, I should still love you. If you 








For a time 





‘The 


murdered anybody—I should hate it— 
but I should still love you.” 

This, in a sterner sort of fiction, might 
be the starting-place of the real action. 
We should be shown how Gerald’s faith 
in Margaret had been sapped—how, af- 
ter the first blush of married experi- 
ence, the foundations of their life began 
to give way—and so on. Mrs. Buckrose 
is content to “leave it at that.” 
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father’s absence, has come to regard the 
usurper with admiring confidence. More- 
over, there has been a highly mysterious 
piece of private detective work which 
saved the vicar’s son from wrecking 
his diplomatic career. As no one but 
the reader has been admitted into th‘s 
deep, dark secret, he alone can possibly 
foresee how little difficulty will attend 
the explaining away of the rural dean’s 
horrid charge, and the persuasion of the 
vicar’s daughter to accept promotion to 
the proud rank of clergyman’s wife. 
Whatever humor inheres in the in- 
congruities of such a situation, the read- 
er will have to extract it for himself. 
Mr. Whitechurch’s style is simple and 


of the 
Montgomery. 


Vrs 
Louise 


Vahoney Tenement. By 


Boston: Pilgrim 


There are fashions in titles, and Mrs. 


Proper-name of the Wherever-you-like 


seems now to have made itself secure as matter-of-fact beyond the point of vir- 
a formula beside The Abstract-noun of tue. As Gissing said of Trollope, “An 
Whomever-you-please. The one fashion admirable writer of the pedestrian 
vas as plainly set by The Incarnation | school.” 
of Krishna Mulvaney and The Courting 
of Dinah Shadd, as the other was by 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Mrs. ECONOMIC SLAVERY. 
Mahoney is a pleasant addition to the 

The Servile State. By Hilaire Belloc. 


tribe of missuses. The tenements among 
which she moves a goddess by virtue of 
her stalwart and humorous philosophy 
her fit setting. And one is grateful 
for the restraint which protects her hu- 
mor and sentiment from the grotesque 
with which others of her 
kind have been handled for the popular 
market. 


London: T. N. Foulis. 

Substituting “capitalism” for “bour- 
geoisie,” this book reads, in many of its 
passages, like the “Communist Mani- 
festo” which Marx and Engels published 
in 1848. Eighty-five years ago it was 
written: 


are 


exaggeration 


The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the 
upper hand, has put an end to all feudal, 
patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has piti- 


Left in Charge. By Victor L. White- 


church. New York: Doubleday, Page| 'essly torn asunder the motley feudal ties 
& Co. that bound man to his “natural superiors,” 

and has left remaining no other nexus 
Mr. Whitechurch’s way of diversify- between man and man than naked self- 


interest, than callous “cash payment.” It 

drowned the most heavenly ecstasies 
religious fervor, of chivalrous enthusi- 
philistine sentimentalism, in icy 
waters of egotistival calculation. It has 
resolved personal worth into exchange 
value, and in place of the numberless in- 
defeasible chartered freedoms has set up 
that single unconscionable freedom—Free 
Trade. In a word, for exploitation, veiled 
by religious and political illusions, it has 
substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal 
exploitation. 


contributions to vicarage tea- 
table literature is to admit an occasion- 
al even personage from the 
great world—that wicked world so close- 
bound up with the Flesh and the 
Devil in the minds of all good church- 
men—into some provincial stronghold of 
ecclesiastical propriety. The daring of 
this method can be properly appreciated 
by those who have been closely 
confined to the said tea-table by their 
and literary tastes. In this in- 
the intruder is the clergyman 
who takes charge of a country parish 
while its elderly vicar enjoys a much- 
needed vacation. The substitute does 
not look the parson in the least, being a 
vigorous middle-aged Englishman of the 
adventurous, empire-building type. He 
is explained as having been ordained in 
Australia, and it is some time before he 


ing his 
has 
of 


asm, of 


rumor or 


ly 


only 


social 
stance Marx and Engels were here speaking of 
the decline of the guilds and of the rise 
of the manufacturing system. 
Contrasting the present situation with 


that under the guilds, Mr. Belloc says: 


For a society in which the determinant 
mass of families were owners of capital 
and of land; for one in which production 


, was regulated by self-governing corpora- 
is identified by an inquisitive rural dean | gong of small owners, and for one in 
as a man of some social celebrity who! which the misery and insecurity of a 


years ago had taken off to the colonies 
a reputation badly damaged in the di- 
vorce court. Meanwhile he has establish- 
ed himself in the esteem of his parish- 
ijoners. Village prejudice has vanished 
before his practical knowledge and dl- 
rect, unconventional methods. Over 
poachers and incorrigible bad boys his| 
influence is markedly beneficent. Even| ment than the one with which the work 
the vicar’s daughter, who had expected | before us begins. This book is written, 
to manage the parish herself during her! declares Mr. Belloc, to prove that our 


proletariat was unknown, there came to be 
substituted the dreadful moral anarchy 
against which all moral effort is now turn- 
ed, and which goes by the name of “Capi- 
talism.” 


Karl Marx's utterance is more incl- 
sive than Hilaire Belloc’s, but not more 
frank. Marx never made a bolder state- 
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modern free society, in which the means 
of production are owned by a few, be- 
ing necessarily in unstable condition, 
is tending to reach a condition of stable 
equilibrium by the establishment of com- 
pulsory labor legally enforceable upon 
those who do not own the means of pro- 
duction for the advantage of those who 
do. With this principle of compulsion 
applied against the non-owners, there 
must also come a difference in their 
status; and in the eyes of society and of 
its positive law men will be divided into 
two sets: the first economically free and 
politically free, possessed of the means 
of production, and securely confirmed in 
that possession; the second economical- 
ly unfree and politically unfree, but at 
first secured by their very lack of free- 
dom in certain necessaries of life and 
in a minimum of well-being beneath 
which they shall not fall. 

Two thousand years ago, we are told, 
the whole of society reposed upon one 
fundamental institution—slavery. This 
institution was everywhere present; no- 
where disputed. To the end the pagan 
world remained a world of free proprie- 
tors possessed, in various degrees, of the 
land and of the capital whereby wealth 
may be produced, and applying to that 
land and capital, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing wealth, compulsory labor. 

There was no pronouncement against 
slavery as an institution during the 
early Christian centuries, though it was 
none the less disappearing. The disap- 
pearance begins with the establishment, 
as the fundamental unit of production 
in Western Europe, of those great land- 
ed estates, commonly lying in the hands | 
of a single proprietor, and generally 
known, as Villa. By the eleventh cen- 
tury the slave had been converted into 
the serf. He is then nearly a peasant. 
Among the institutions contributing to 
the death of the old slavery were the 
guilds. At the end of this period the 
state was an agglomeration of families 
of varying wealth, but by far the great- 
er number owners of the means of pro- 
duction. The restraints upon liberty 
were restraints designed for the preser- 
vation of liberty; and every action ot 
medieval society was directed towards 
the establishment of a state in which 
men should be economically free 
through the possession of capital and 
of land. So much, as Mr. Belloc de- 
duces from the rather scanty documents 
of those times, had ten Christian cen- 
turies accomplished. His dictum is that 
the Middle Ages had instinctively con- 
ceived and brought into existence the 
distributive state. 

That excellent consummation, particu- 
larly in Britain, was destroyed. In its 
place arose the “moral anarchy” of capi- 
talism. How did such a catastrophe 
come about? What turned an England 
economically free into the England 
which we know to-day, “of which nine- 





teen-twentieths are dispossessed of cap-| 
ital and of land, and of which the whole 
industry and national life is controlled 
upon its economic side by a few chance 
directors of millions, a few masters olf 
unsocial and irresponsible monopolies”? 

The answer to this question consti- 
tutes the most interesting and curious 
portion of the work before us. The an- 
swer most usually given, and the one 
most readily accepted, is that this mis- 
fortune came about through the mate- 
rial process known as the Industrial 
Revolution. Not so, says Mr. Belloc: 
the explanation is wholly false. It was 
the deliberate action of men, evil will 
in a few, and apathy among the many, 
which produced a “catastrophe as hu- 
man in its causes and inception as in 
its vile effect.” The industrial system 
was a growth proceeding from capital- 
ism, not its cause. Capitalism was in 
England before the industrial system 
came into being; before the use of coal 
and of the new expensive machinery, 
and of the concentration of the imple- 
ments of production in the great towns. 
Had capitalism not been present before 
the industrial revolution, that revolu- 
tion might have proved as beneficent to 
Englishmen as it has proved mischiev- 
ous, 

At this point the reader is eager to 
hear of the event that wrought the 
greatest catastrophe in the social life 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. This event 
was the mishandling of the expropriat- 
ed wealth of the monasteries in the 
sixteenth century. The lands and ac- 
cumulated wealth of the monasteries 
were taken out of the hands of their old 
possessors with the intention of vesting 
them in the Crown—but they passed, as 
a fact, not into the hands of the Crown, 
but into the hands of an already wealthy 
section of the community, who, after 
the change was complete, became in the 
succeeding hundred years the governing 
power of England. sriefly, the monas- 
tic lands, at least a fifth of the wealth 
of the country, were transferred to the 
great land-owners, and this transference 
tipped the scale over entirely in their 
favor, as against the peasantry. By the 
year 1700 England had already become 
capitalist. 

Yet, after all, we are confronted by a 
condition rather than a theory. What 
chiefly interests us is not whether Mr. 
Belloc is right or wrong with reference 
to the monastic lands, but what is going 
to be the outcome of the situation in 
which the Anglo-Saxon world finds it- 
self to-day. Our author declares that 
the capitalist state is unstable, that it is 
a transitory phase lying between two 
permanent and stable states of society. 
There are but three social arrangements 
which can replace capitalism: slavery, 
socialism, and property. A direct and 
conscious establishment of slavery as a 
solution of the problem of capitalism, 
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the surviving Christian tradition of our 
civilization compels men to reject. All 
theories of a reformed society will there- 
fore attempt, at first, to leave untouch- 
ed the factor of frecdom among the ele- 
ments which make up capitalism, and 
will concern themselves with 
change in the factor of property, signi- 
fying, of course, property as the means 
of production. If you are suffering be 
property is restricted to a few, 
you can alter that factor in the prob- 
lem either by putting property into the 
hands of many, or by putting it into 
The first plan is re- 
jected as impracticable by our existing 
The plan, 
which is that of the collectivist state, is 
the preferred by But 
Mr. Belloc proceeds to show that at its 
first inception all collectivist reform is 
necessarily deflected and evolves, in the 
place of what it had intended, a 
thing: a society wherein the owners re- 
main few and wherein the proletarian 
mass accepts security at the expense of 
servitude. In short, he deduces for us 
the economically Servile State. 

Yet in conclusion Mr. Belloc declares 
that his conviction of the reéstablish- 


BOolInLe 


cause 


the hands of none. 


capitalist society. second 


one reformers. 


new 


ment of the Servile State as actually 
upon us does not lead him to any 
meagre and mechanical prophecy. The 


force of which he has been speaking is 
not the only force in the fleld. “There 
is a complex knot of forces underlying 
any nation once Christian; a smoulder- 
ing of old fires.” The example of the 
free peasantry of Ireland and France 
may eventually save England and Prus- 
And our hopeful 
that the Faith (meaning thereby Roman 
Catholicism) will intimate 
and guiding place in the heart of Eu- 
rope, and is inclined to believe that this 
sinking back into our 
(for the tendency 
State is nothing less) will in due time 
be halted and reversed. 

Is not this analogous obtaining 
money under false pretences? The first 
chapter of this volume “is written to 
maintain and prove” the Servile State; 
last to disabuse our minds of any 
fear of such an eventuality. Yet the 
book is such interesting reading, 
novel in its conceptions, so picturesque 
feel that, 


author is also 


sia. 


recover its 


original 
the 


pagan- 


ism to Servile 


to 


the 
BO 
in its presentations, that we 
though the author has not lived up to 


the of he 
has nevertheless given us an exception- 


precise terms his contract, 


ally valuable consideration for our time 
and attention. 


Chivalry in English Literature: Chaucer, 
Malory, Spenser,and Shakespeare, By 
William Henry Schofield. Cambridge: 


Harvard University (Harvard Studies 


in Comparative Literature. Vol. II). 

$1.50 net. 

Chaucer’s attitude towards chivalry one 
may define as pragmatic, Malory’s as ro- 


tual and 


alizations, clear 
the 


hile French chival- 


together with 
aristocratic, Eng 
largely derived 
and 

in 


be inclusive 
273)—these 


existence of this 


on7 
rAIy 


nothing else, in- 
valua 
to 


conclusions 


tine , more 


not so constructed 


as 
1 t and lead up to its 
(Tho about Malory, in particular, are 
ibstantiated by the chapter on 
Malory.) Large of the book 
thing to do these general 
vith chivalry at all, and are 
But the relevant 
s0 lax and invertebrate that 
Par 


agraph after paragraph reads like New 


quite un 
portions 
have n with 
izationa, or 
simply padding even 
portions are 
the book as a whole is a weariness. 


hoolboy'’s essay on Fortune. 

The beginning of the book prepares 
for studied Irrelevancy. Laying 
Introduction a definition of 
which almost identifies it with 
a concept broad enough, it 
the author In prac- 
can hardly think un 
into concepts still broader, and 
anything that 


m in's 8 


ay f 


down in the 


chivalry 
Christianity 
might be supposed 


tice ¢§ nea we 
. ’ 


aware 


chivalry with 
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‘Lhe 


pleases—with truth, for example, 
vith a lady’s agreeable personality, or 
th a man’s way of making himself be- 
loved by his contemporaries. Conse- 
quently, nothing in the domain of man- 
ners and morals is deemed alien; salu- 
tary distinctions are thrown away; and 
the door is opened to every sort of di- 
gression and conjecture. The article on 
Chaucer is checkered with pointless bio- 
graphical detail, avowed guesses, 
and with irrelevant documents, such as 


with 


the Balade “Truth” (“Flee fro the prees, | 


and dwelle with sothfastnesse”), which 
has no connection whatever with chival- 
ry, but belongs with a large class of ex- 
hortations to the life contemplative. The 
article on Spenser exhibits utter lack of 
sympathy with the poet, and inadequate 
recognition of the Renaissance elements 
in his work—the elements that are not 
chivalric. 

Within the limits of a review it is im- 
possible exemplify further these 
vagaries, or their parent laxity of struc- 
ture and concept; the elements involved 
are too bulky for quotation. We may, 
however, exhibit a few of the author’s 


minor elegancies: 


to 


{Malory’s King Mark] was false, menda- 
“self-loved personage” with 
nptible coward, 
with whom 


all the 


mean, a 
flowing tongue, a cont 


from 
joust, 


who ran away opponents 


he feared to one of whom 


shame 165) 


vorld spoke . Cp. 


Po to 


Cloten, a wrathy, profane, boast- 


thumus] is strongly contrasted 


tuous “ass” (p. 233). 
willingly 
it is 


in 


‘more, while Chaucer 


ie time in reality, Spenser, 


preferred to roam musingly 
s of fantasy 

no one had thought 
as the most likely individual to be 
(p. 154) 


misunderstanding 


mn 12 
(p. ied). 


of the cour- 


pasture 


lly all-round 
of 


peare’s purpose in picturing Falstaff 


It hows a strange 
hake 
n this light 
have critics worry 
n he became king, 
(p. 217) 
wer was not the of the 
brook or wayward mountain stream 
praised above all the springs of Helicon, 
admitting the value of a moral mill- 
(p. 159). 


fi. e., as a genuine reprobate] 
Prince Hal, 
[Falstaff] 


because 

banished 
from court 
care- 


Sper 


poe t 
less 
He 


while 


race and a gentle moat 


And this is a Harvard book, in author- 
auspices, and imprint. “If 
what shall iron do?” 


ship, and 


gold rust, 


Henrietta Maria, Queen of England. By 
Henrietta Haynes. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $3.50 net. 

The unusual degree of political prom- 
inence attained by women in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries has re- 
sulted in the composition of a multli- 
tude of blographies of the queens, prin- 

and royal mistresses of that pe- 

The wife of Charles I of England, 

however, hitherto received com- 

paratively scant attention, in view of 
her charming personality, and of the 


cesses 
riod. 
has 


interest that attaches to her tragic ca-| 


or 
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reer. The “dread unspeakable” with 
which Catholics and Catholic plots were 
regarded in the England in which she 
and her sons lived, has procured for her 
a verdict less favorable than she has 
merited in the land of her adoption. In 
France, she was partly overshadowed by 
her sister-in-law, Anne of Austria. She 
missed the historical felicity of a vio- 
lent death, such as that of Mary Stuart, 
to whom it is natural to compare her. 
The author of the present volume at- 
tempts to make amends for this com- 
parative neglect, and has produced a 
work which, in addition to being very 
readable, is far more sane and scholarly 
than the vast majority of the lives of 
royal ladies which have poured forth 
from the presses of England and Amer- 
ica in such wanton profusion during 
the past ten years. Miss Haynes’s po 
litical judgments are unusually sound; 
and she has sisted the 
temptation to her 
heroine: 


successfully re 


magnify and exalt 


Protestant, 
sagacity, she 
As it was, 


whose 


Had she been a 
and a woman of 
might have saved her husband. 
by her reckless defiance of forces 
strength she was unable to appreciate, she 
hurried him to his doom. She lived at a 
great moment, and had no greatness to 
meet it. Herein alone is her condemna- 
tion. She has received more than her fair 
share of blame, for she has been made the 
scapegoat of Charles’s faults. 


{ Henrietta] 
profound 


This is sane and sensible; and there are 
remarkably few minor slips. One can- 
not but regret the appearance in the 
preface of that increasingly frequent 
solecism, “a bibliography of the sources.” 
One wonders how the “Parliament 
ships” could be “shelling” a Yorkshire 
village in 1643 (p. 203). It Was on 
Charles's way to Madrid, not on the “re- 
turn journey,” that he first saw Henriet- 
ta. Errors like these, however, do not 
seriously detract from the value of the 
work as a whole. 

Henrietta Maria became the bride of 
Charles I of England at the age of fif- 
teen. The first few years of her wed- 
ded life were unhappy, owing chiefly 
to the impossibility of fulfilling the con- 
ditions contained in the marriage con- 
tract; but afterwards the young Queen 
succeeded in completely winning the 
heart of her very difficult husband; the 
earlier troubles were forgotten, and the 
royal pair passed on through the ten 
years previous to the outbreak of the 
Civil War, for the most part blissfully 
unconscious of the gathering storm. Up 
to the opening of the struggle Henrietta 
had advised Charles to concillate the 
popular party; she even urged him to 
summon the Long Parliament. But 
when the first doings of that memora- 
ble assembly aroused her to a true ap- 
preciation of the state of affairs, she 
changed her tune, and became thence- 
forth an advocate of no compromise. 
“Go, poltroon, and pull the ears of these 
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rogues, or never see me again,” she 
scornfully called after her husband, 
when he departed on his ill-fated at- 


tempt to arrest the five members; and 
from that time onward she became one 


of the most active and energetic of the 
royal party. The tragedy of Whitehall 
terminated her efforts. “He perished for 


lack of knowing the truth,” as Henriet- 
ta, with a rare flash of insight, once said 
of her husband. 

From that time onward Henrietta 
Maria virtually disappears from the po- 
litical scene. The last twenty-five years 
of her life were spent for the most part 
in France; and the purchase and fur- 
nishing of a new home for the Nuns of 
the Order of the Visitation—the beauti- 
ful mansion of Chaillot—were her chief 
occupation and delight during this pe- 
riod. The end came in September, 1669, 
while the glories of her nephew, Louis 
XIV, were still untarnished by defeat; 
before the clouds which soon 
settle about the throne of her English 
sons were Visible to the world at large. 
She was doubtless happy in being spar- 
ed the humiliations of the houses of 
Bourbon and Stuart which the near fu- 
ture was to bring with it. 


were to 


The Story of the Renaissance. By Wil- 


liam Henry Hudson. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co. $1.50 net. 
In this short book a vast and com- 


plicated subject is, in the best sens« 
popularized: a very large number of 


scattered phenomena are marshalled un 
der a few easily comprehensible gener- 
alizations. naturally, were for 
the most part made long ago by Mich 
elet, Burckhardt, Pater, and others; 
nevertheless, the present work has th¢ 
air less of a compilation than of a syn 
thesis. The time-honored generaliza- 
tions about the Renaissance have here 
passed through a studious and thought- 
ful mind possessed of a strong histori- 
cal sense, and out at the point of a pen 
uncommonly skilled in presenting com- 
plex material in simply constructed and 


These, 


well massed paragraphs. In the pro- 
cess the old ideas and the old facts 
have gained new interest and sugges- 


tiveness. 

Strong on the historical side—the 
chapter on the Reformation in particu- 
lar is an extraordinary piece of illumi- 


nating condensation—the book still 
needs strengthening at several points 


lying chiefly in the domain of literature 
and the fine arts. It fails to give the 
impression that the author has been in 
immediate contact with the books and 
pictures of which he writes: in appre 


ciation, and in all that depends upon 
appreciation rather than upon plain 
history, it is thus inadequate. It fails 
also to employ certain important and 


perfectly accessible facts and generaliza- 
tions supplementary to the old ideas: 
thus it omits not only matter of interest 





‘lhe 


specialist, but 


. 
N at 


matter essenti 


introduction. 


iS COI 


For example, though emphasis 


tinually laid upon the “em 


the individual” as one of the character- 
phenomena of the e, yet 
of 


mere 
emerg 


istic Renaissance t 
hases of 


ted. 


apropos 


some the most significant |} 
| 


this nce are y neglec 


+«) 
total 
} 
4 


uf at S te . am ate 
Machiavelli is mentioned o Ly 


84, 86), and 
Nothing 


ing is said 


of religious corruption (pp. 


ey 
Ol 


9o> 


his “Mandragola” 227 
“The Prince”! Not 
theory of 
which pow 

and Shakesp« 


(p. 
is said of 
of that Machiavellian 
(virtn) 
Marlowe 


person- 


ality so fully af- 


fected 


lowe, 


are. Mar- 


indeed, appears only as introduc- 
the 
and as personally er- 


verse into “romanti 
245) 


Castiglione’s “Co 


ing blank 
drama” (p. 
ratic (p. 257). 
is mentioned (p. 71), but without a hint 
the 


is only the 


irtier” 


has any significance in his- 


that it 


that it 


tory of the novel; or 


most distinguished of a long interna- 


tional line of courtesy-books, all bent 
upon the cultivation of the individual; 
or that this whole tendency is part of 


the change from the decentralized hier- 
archy of feudalism, in which the knight 
was sunk, to the centralized despotism 
of the courtier 


emerged. 


court, from which the 


Illustra 


appears 


Bellay’s “‘Deffence et 
la Langue Francoyse’ 


as phenomenon, 


So Du 
tion de 
(p. 235) an isolated 
international 


on of the v 


ereas it was part of an 


movement for the culti 
n ilar tongues al ve ent begun 
Dante’s “D i 
T ‘ 


Are 


rely continued by the Pléiade and tl 
opagus. 


though emphasis is lik 
, hy ’ 
ot human 


the rediscovery of this 


Again, 
laid 
activities— 
and of man—nothing 
of most striking innovations 
that it broughtabout: the re-introduction 
if the pagan idea of Fame, or 
tality on earth, in the place of spiritual 
immortality in a world hereafter. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the ef 
fects, upon morals both theoretical and 
practical, and upon art and literature, 
of this change to a purely human or s0- 
cial sanction for conduct. Certainly no 
general introduction to the Renaissance 


+) 


upon the secularization 


world 
whatever is said 


one of the 


immor- 


should omit all consideration of these 
effects. 

It is Mr. Hudson’s too close adher- 
ence to this very doctrine of seculariza- 
tion that deadens his treatment of the 
fine arts. Here he apparently follows 
Symonds, who also professed to be chief- 
ly interested in the relations of the 
arts to the expression of religious feel- 


ing or dogma, and more particularly in 
“their gradual 


clesiastical control” 


from ec- 
“The 


emancipation 


(Symonds, 


Fine Arts,” Preface). But Symonds’s 
work was that of an enthusiast writing 
face to face with an object, and kind 
ling with its beauty. Mr. Hudson's 


] 


present work looks merely 


doctril 
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with his own eyes e 
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1} 1 ft I 
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3 » § Anthony f Pa " 
panel of St. Louis of F: 
Croce, or upon Angel a 
I i Arena Chapel? Can 
writes that in Ghirlandajo re 
ligious feeling has vanished 
shing (| 190), ever h 
pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Santa Fina at San Gimignar 
gino’s later religious paintin 
ilike steeped in the spirit of l 
tionalism” (p 201); Mi i 
David is “simply a splendid ty] of 
Greek athlete,” “his formidable M 
‘half prize-fighter, half-Jupit 
Tonans'” (p. 200); and so o1 I eX 
planation of this obtuseness is appar 
in Mr. Hudson's parti pr i 
grew great it grew Irrel 
thoug!t of the artist is n ( 
primarily, not with the doctrinal bear 
n of } but witl $ | 
il ef 5 I 10) A if ] i 
bea 3 A . t! ‘ : 
ontent; and if re 
i d by ter 
tor al effect On ‘ 
Ss nulating ind 
vn 1 ha be not d mn ¢ 
if the book, quite fa n tl i 
art—the very domain in the 
Renaissance made it k ate ft 
pe sterity. 
Finally, this over-emphasis upon t 
ularization of art is but par of a 
general over-emphasis upon the differ- 
ences between the Middle Ages and the 


When 
bet 
draw! 


Renaissance space is limi 


veen two periods 


lear distinction 


cannot easily be 1 without son 


exaggeration. Here the tendency as 
been to insist too much upon the ways 
in which the Renaissance cut loose from 
tradition. As the Middle Ages were 
par excellence the ages of binding tra- 


dition, the temptation was strong to ex- 
aggerate what the Renaissance accom- 
plished by discarding tradition. The 
other side of the weightler 
Humanism itself is precisely an active 


case is the 


interest in ‘“‘whatever has interested man 


kind,” an interest which respects and 
studies tradition, follows it, adds to It, 
transmits it. Certainly, no general a 

count of the Renaissance can afford to 
underestimate what the Rena ur ac- 
complished by working within traditior 

especially in art, where tradition is of 


paramount importance 


be 





not labored 
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s ————— 
lect of it renders his book seriously mis- “Crowds,” essays by Gerald Stanley Lee, | gives the impression of regarding the study 
leading. and, no less than the blasé and nd “Our World: New World-Life,” by Dr. | of great literature as an inspired function. 
patror ng tone of the chapter on art, Josiah Strong We need not bother to weigh anew the truth 
decidedly impairs its value for the stu- F. G. Browne & Co., of Chicago, have in of his theory of vis medica poetice—used as 
dent. For the student, tco, there should press: “Bugles of Gettysburg,” by Mrs. * ?!mt of departure for the lectures—name- 
hav I added a mprehensive bibli- George Pickett; “East and West,” by Mrs. ly, that poetry is “a kind of manneee - 
ogral h should on no account, Conger “Our Neighbor The Japanese,” | ‘'™ ly oeerneteages a 
' wa Pe aa by Joseph King Goodrich, and a reissue of healing relief to secret mental emotion, yet 
we d om a second edition. ' iy Fisher Browne's “Everyday Life without detriment to modest reserve; and, 
: 4 ; ome Lim aon 7, : while giving scope to enthusiasm, yet rules 

it with order and due control.” It does 

Notes The Rie = ins, whe, oo a a mil- not impair for the modern reader the au- 

ion strong, are now struggling for their | tnor’s very genuine appreciations. What is 

— ndependence, differ in one respect from particularly striking to-day is Keble’s large 


of the Mer. | 2/! other European peoples, according to Dr. grasp of literature, as well as his in- 
Hugo Grothe, After describing in Die Erde | genuity in extracting a probable meaning 
for February the different races of which | from difficult details. One will look far to 
- ee he A we composed -_ their ns with find other studies of classical literature 

much of their history, he calis attention | containing quite Keble’s steady enthusiasm 


Anthr yl t Marii ’ : . ritte ‘ . » 
' ’ faria to the fact that they have no written lan- and exalted purpose. Mr. Edward Kershaw 


a ee “The Kingdom,” @ story bY cuage and that attempts even to make an | Francis, who has made the translation from 
eS ae ae iIphabet acceptable to all have been unsuc- (the Latin, has succeeded, if our few com- 
H Holt & Co. are issuing at once “A cessful. The language with which the north- | parisons with the original text are typical, 
Downland Corner,” | Vietor L. White ern races communicate with the outside | jp attaining literal accuracy without endan- 
world is mainly Servian; that in the south | gering the English idiom. In the case of 
Mar is tl lat t by Houghton is Grecian. As most of the instruction i8| Keple’s quotations from Greek and Latin 
Mifflin for the publ tion of the following: | Siven in Greek, this will probably be the | noetry, Mr. Francis has sought out the best 
I nvader 1 novel by Frances N, §, | language adopted by the coming principal- | ayailable English translations. 
a1) j tory of my Boyhood and) '!ty 


Perhaps too many books about the Pana- 
VYoutl ) leohr ' he merics — . > ot : a . aie es , 
: = =? Aa Four out of the five volumes given to fiction | ma Canal have been written by people who 


cl lizabeth McCracken In Be aVv- in the latest instalment of Everyman's Li- spent only a brief period in the vicinity of 
World,” by Et \. Mil ind “Youth | brary are devoted to the Russians—Tolstoy | tne great enterprise. “The Story of Pana- 
and Life,” essays by Randolph 8. Bourne with “Anna Karenina” in two volumes, and ma” (Silver, Burdett), by Frank A. Gause 
innour for early pub- Dostoievsky with “Crime and Punishment” | anq Charles Carl Carr, is noteworthy in- 
lication ¢t following educational books: and “The House of the Dead.” “Don Quix- | agmuch as it is the work of men who live 
P ' for Citizenshi in elementary | ote” appears in Motteux’s version. Other jn the Canal Zone as Government school 
text in civics | William Ba Guit- volumes are Eugene Mason’s translations teachers, and have a share in the work of 
teau Representatl Cities of the United | from the “Lays of Marie de France,” three| the canal builders. Their story is a 
raphical reader by Caroline comedies from the Norwegian of Bjérnst- | straightforward description of the principal 
W. Hotchki rhe Japanese Twins,” by erne Bjérnson, the Anglo-Saxon “Chroni- | ¢, atures of construction, and an account of 
I Fitch Perk Problems of Educa le” translated by J. Ingram, and Irving’s | tne administrative organization which Col. 
t 1 Readjustment,” by David Snedden Sketch Book.” Of travel and history there | Goethals and his assistants have brought 
} irter ! n Rlow. Patty} are Edward William Lane’s “Manners and to so high a state of efficiency. They give 
Hil { Elizabeth Harrison; “The Second! Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” and |, brief history of the canal project, and do 
Rox ‘ torle for the tory-Teller,” by George Dennis’s “Cities and Cemeteries of not omit the romantic tale of old Panama, 
Far RE. Co ) per Writing and| Etruria” in two volumes. The “Politic$’| where Spanish adventurers and English 
elt by W.G.B r; and the follow- of Aristotle” has been translated by Wil-/| puccaneers fought for gold and the love of 
’ ' to the Riversid Literature liam Ellis fighting. The book is generously illustrated, 
lected Lyries from Wordsworth, Seme of the most striking events of the | 4nd there are several diagrams of con- 
Keat ! elley edited by Charles ineteenth century are recalled by the re- | 8truction problems. 
us; “Selected Lyrics from Dry-  j.cue of two books by the late Henry M. When Dr. F. C. S. Schiller is not writing 
! ( ins, Gray, Cowper, and Burns,” the | c+, prey (Scribner). The Centenary Edition | new books, he is busy getting out new edi- 
! 'wo Speeches on Copyright,” of “How I Found Livingstone” contains an| tions of old ones. The third edition of 
t omas Babington, Lord Macaulay; “The | jntroquction by Rebert E. Speer, review- | “Riddles of the Sphinx” appeared in 1910 
Cooper Union by Abraham Lin ing the work of Livingstone and Stanley,| the second edition of “Studies in Sumee- 
lited by Edwin L. Miller; “Southern | 1144 what has followed in Africa since they | ism” followed it not long ago, and now we 
Poen edited by Charl W. Kent; “Col-| ., qramatically centred the attention of the | have a second edition of “Humanism” 
| Lif Le Baron Russell Briggs, and | i viizeq world upon that continent. The| (Macmillan). The only important change 
from the Prose Works of Mat present edition of “In Darkest Africa”) made in the book consists of the addition 
t Id ited | i Johnson. | -ombines the original two volumes into one. | of four essays which appeared in various 
Fort! mit flet in the list of Doublk rhe result is a rather bulky book. Both! periodicals some five or six years after 
An In & Co. tnelud Ladd by | works are profusely illustrated. Being plan-|the publication of the first edition. Of 
G tratton-Portet Virginia by Ellen | ned as a day-by-day account, each of them! these the two most significant are an ad- 
al ‘ rhe Mating of Lydia,” by Mr is enormously overloaded with detail, and| mirable paper on “Freedom and Responsi- 
Humphry Ward \ \ffair of State,” by this feature is made worse by verbosity.! bility’ and an interesting discussion of 
4 naith: “The Joy Bringer by Grace elf-consciousness also stands out unmis- | “Solipsism,” the chief effort of which is 
Mactiowan Cool Port of Adventure,” |takably. Nevertheless, as the authoritative | to show that the New Realists are the true 
by ¢ f and A. M. Williamson The Leg records of the expeditions sent out in behalf | Solipsists, an attempt which may remind 
1 of Jerry Ladd I Roy Rolfe Gilsor of Livingstone and Emin Pasha, they have |the reader of the remark said to have been 
' r After.” } juliet Wilbor Ton in n undeniable place in the literature of | made by the pot to the kettle. 
Mra. Red Pepper Grace rl ond ploration, and an interest which their When the first edition of “Humanism” 
! im Girl,” by Ethel Gertrude Hart esent form will make available to an en- was published, ten years ago, the prag- 
Pete Crowther, Saleaman,.” by Elmer I! larged audience 


matic movement was in the full strength 


y . ne "Ar or troadhurst \ te . 
Ferris, and “Addison Broad fa r rhe Clarendon Press has done well to| of its young life. It was the one absorbing 


Verchant.” by Edward Mott Woolley 


i in English form “Keble’s Lectures on | topic of discussion In the philosophic world; 

Included In Doubleday, Page's non-fiction Poetry, 1832-1841,” In two volumes. John| many of its opponents saw in it nothing but 
announcements are the following: “Letter Keble brought to his post of professor of | evil, and many of its adherents hailed it 
to Unknown Friends,” by Lyman Abbott poetry at Oxford something of the chastened | as the key to most of the mysteries. As 


Retrospections of an Active Life,” by John high-mindedness which Milton thought es-| is so often the case with new movements 
Bigelow, the concluding volumes, 1V and V;/ sential to all true poets. He constantly!in philosophy and elsewhere, neither the 
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disciples nor the foes have been complete- 
ly vindicated hu- 
manism, experimentalism 


Pragmatism, 
(call it 
like), has fallen into its appropriate place 
in the and 
the centre stage 


by time. 


what you 
background longer 


the 


no occupies 


of Doubtless, this is 


in part due to the death of William James, 
but the chief cause is the fact that the 
pragmatic movement has done its work and 
that its ideas, though of real value, have 


not fruitful as its 
prophesied. It is, perhaps, si 


at the last meeting of the American 


first apostles 
ificant that 
Philo- 


proved so 


en 
gD 


sophical Association pragmatism was 
scarcely mentioned But the fact that the 
centre of interest has shifted to other 
fields does not mean that pragmatism and 
humanism have altogether failed The 
have succeeded in making philosophers rs 


heir problems. They have broken 
and 


and 


examine t 
down 
tion of tl 


tl self-satisfas 

intellectualism 
that ruled ir And they 
have of criti- 
cism which philosophy will probably al- 
lue T) thi 


itive, il 


ie ocksureness 


monism 
pre-pragmatic days. 
concrete method 


furnished a 


Ways va contribution is 


largely 


eir 
but 


neg is none the less re: 


It is rather unfortunate that a movement 


which has after all no great superfluity of 


positive ideas should insist on having such 
a superfluity of names. Possibly “prag- 
matism”’ was not in all respects ideal, but 
it was at least very preferable to “human- 
ism,” which (to paraphrase what Jam« 
said of pragmatism) might be called an 
old name for some new ways of thinking 
Humanism would have been suitable enough 
if the term had not been for centuries in 
common use as the accepted designation for 


a philosophical movement which resembles 
in no respect Dr. Schiller’s discovery. And 
to appropriate this good old word to a 
new use and so make it quite ambiguous 
adds needlessly to the already sad muddle 
of our philosophical terminology 


usual collection of Indian myths, 
and folk-lore published for th 


reader shows the hand of the syn 


rhe 
stories, 


general 


pathetic gatherer and reflects tl ili 
ing quality of his, usually her, work. Thi 
is happily not so with Jeremiah Curtin 


of the Modocs 


folk-lorist 


book, 
Brown). 


“Myths 
The 


posthumous 


(Little, ientific 


gS 


will find here a valuable mine of material 
on these Oregon Indians, and the general 
reader will gain a true picture of the 


vigor, the realism, the simplicity, and the 


charm of the mythical beliefs as told by 
the Indians themselves. The myths form 
a complete cycle, giving the native ex- 


planation of the creation of the world and 
the birds, the beasts, and the fish in it, to- 
gether the origin of virtually all 
the natural phenomena within the Indian’s 
range of observation. Mr. Curtin 
formed service 


with 


has per- 


a valuable in rescuing be- 


fore it was too late this valuable store of 
aboriginal beliefs. This collection could 
not be duplicated at the present time 
among the Modocs. The year is fast ap- 
proaching when it will be impossible to 
gather such a collection of myths among 


any of the Indian tribes. 

Putnams publish in attractive form “Indian 
Pictures,” lively 
Shoemaker his recent jour- 


Pages and a account by 
Mr. M. M of 


ney through India and Kashmir he writ- 


er, an observant traveller, has given us 
a book well worth reading for its sympa- 
thetic rendering of cue local atmosphere 


ry. 

Lhe 
Much of 
the 
been 
but 


a 


the grou 
along 


freq 
little 


lready 
he adds 
of 
of Kashmir, 


marks 


Vale 


customary 


keen-eyed 


Nation 


he traversed, ly 
tourist 


nd 
route, has 
Here 


casual re 


uently described 
beyond the 
Ameri 


an In t 


however, he enters 





field but slightly touched to gather ar 
relate much that is interesting. While ver 
successful in the general effect of his | 
pictures, done with a bold, free hand, h 
is, at times, inaccurate in details. Did } 
really see “red-coats” in the Khyber Pa 
which is guarded by khaki-clad nati 
he Khyber Rifles? What authori ! 
for stating that “Ur r the Hindu 
these [Kashmiris] were mor pro r 
ind hence happier than they hav eve! 
been’? Despite t t lredg 

of the Jhelum River at Baramula, abl 
onceived and admirably exe ted, saved 
! Vale of Kashmir thi i t immer 
from the di ters of the r ial flood. Th 

t famine ever known in Kashmir wa 

due to this cause now forever a thing of 
the past. Moreover, electric lighting is com- 
me throughout tl Eure in quarter of 
Srinagar, thanks to tl Ar in plant at 
Mohara, which he so utter] nd unjust] 
condemns as “graft.” Tl! ‘ vho contem 
plat following in Mr. §S er foot 
st can do no better than to study hi 
nar together with the photographi 
il trati to obt 1 faithful general 
vie and number! hel 1] izggestions. A 
good index is provided 

The Social Poli of Bi re} (Lor 
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land.” 





idition ill <i ind sin- the book lay in its neglect of many re- The book has two dozen half-tone 
ugh a fa nore intelli nt important, chiefly American, contribu- and three-color illustrations. 
t of i g and work than tions to the subject. But for this Professor 
wi Chri in beliefs he en egouls has amply atoned in the present 
His itment of pre- inslation, which, by reason of his addi- bs 
laism and H nism eems ti ind revisions, becomes more useful science 
ately long 1 in his effort to authoritative than its original. Speci 
ilts upon mens of Professor Legouis's felicitous ren- 
he has gi , inwarrant- derings of Chaucer’s verse into French are Field Days in California. By Bradford 
t of 8; to tl The tendency printed in an appendix, and a preface by Torrey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
tural, in view of the widespread the translator seeks to justify French lite- $1.50 net. 
factor most books on rature against the charge of having neg- 
but it has been somewhat 1 Chaucer The author of this book, who died at 
present ca ; _,| Santa Barbara, California, last October, 
rl fact that th Mémoires de Fouché” F 
rial for a study of the are not Fouché is a result of a suit in- will long be EEE NENES as Che mest 
! of ¢ of the beautiful | stituted by tl family soon after the first genial of American writers on nature. 
t Ancien Régime! publication of the memoirs in 1824, they Shortly before his death he had prepar- 
h t French Revolution | were judicially determined to have been |@d for publication what was to prove 
i ntained i lhe Memoirs| composed by one Alphonse de Beauchamp his final book—a volume of essays deal- 
i! Marqu le Cus- does not seriously detract from their in- ing mainly with bird-life in California, 
M ! iteen to the / terest or valu For Beauchamp, who had but including also a chapter on the 
t ¢ ther at) held a subordinate position under Napo- | Grand Cafion and a delightful essay on 
lepr t her rela- |] n's eramty and almost coepeten Minis- “Reading a Check-List.” It is by no 
wr cin = hones paragescnetn Big plreacnt means & superfluous addition to Mr. 
me an 4 1 authentic papers te which he hed had rorrey’s work; though inferior to some 
ind light- lal a Under the more accurate | °f his earlier books in firmness of style, 
: he le of “Memoirs Relating to Fouché,” they it is at the same time clearly superior 
Oo heer blished in an English transla- | in vivacity and mellow wisdom. Here is 
i g except for the annoyingly fre- a man who spent his days in bringing 
f t lit infinitive, in the Court his “twelve-power glass” to bear on birds 
t ur h Memoirs (Sturgis & Wal- | that most of us have never seen and 
she | ton) never shall see, who has related his or- 
- The voluble Mr iward Hutton’s latest nithological experiences, however trivial, 
; Italy i he Citi Lombardy” with unflagging persistence—admitting 
aa od Han) of tho mbinations of few Jandscapes and fewer human beings 
ry Tr book and impressions of travel of _4nq who has yet contrived to give us 
the | A. J. C. Hare set the fash- : : Saw 
1 = aa ompiler,| “2tertainme nt of an unusual quality. 
Mir oH gi rt historical survey As in the case of Gilbert White's let- 
per Lombardy and « ef the chief ters, Mr. Torrey’s essays derive their 
trial amo vhich 1} incl Milan, chief value from the writer’s agreeable 
be I , Mor I Ma , Cremona,! personality. “With a pleasing mixture 
| nza, Parma, R io 1 Modena. He of humanity and ornithology, which 
; with . thar some really go well together, a fact that 
cartier vol - but we do not feel speaks well for both of them,” he takes 
is reall ell nded in either Ne egy , 
Sa cate Siena eee tn Spettine tie the reader along a California beach, or 
» careful his frequent appli- under the redwoods, or into the Yose- 
of the epithet le” to Bergamo,| mite, and gossips intimately with an 
! alling unerring perception of the significant 
H Ger-|and diverting Here, for instance, is 
Radetz- | his water-ouzel: 
( nt ! ; whereas the 
ma ! 1s in fact a Slav. born A dark-colored bird flew from under 
le B famil M Hutton’s » bridge close to the inon dropped 
i aint is errati is this sug- into it, swam, or was carrie 1 by it, a yard 
the ubtle sensualist whose Or two, took wing again, again dropped into 
h tears, who smiles the current, and then came to rest upon a 
, mself. considering his like-| rock on the water's edgé There it stood 
' I I io. who has tried to ex- for half an hour, a great part of the time 
thir , tt in self imiration ©n one leg, preening its feathers, yawning, 
© rhe last “who” ought, gram-  ®2d, What was worth all the rest, winking, 
ut leall to Y to Leonardo, but Mr. ll its eye looked like the revolving lamp 
probably intended it for Luini. Af- of a lighthouse, I said to myself 
= ROUGE, WHERE Cae wrath When he has been privileged to the ex- 
pera “se ) t Facog = ary 9 _ tent of beholding a condor—“If there had 
’ 1) In it iginal Hutton closes with Canossa, for the evi-| !eem nobody near, I believe I should 
| about t ' t t purpose of describing the humiliation, have shouted.” In the Grand Cafion, 
1, with t least | the Emperor by the Pope, “the most Which reminds him, properly enough, of 
rat : t l l t expression of that Europe out of the land of Kubla Khan, his eye is at- 
t whol tl vhich we are come and to which we shall tracted by a strange bird—“and in one 
Me 1 it turn.” In mistaking the past for the moment the cafion was a thousand miles 
g:t tl t among its| future, and in identifying his private re- off.” Yet he is ready to assert that “af- 
yd - : the . oy 0s: ard get et - bd ange ee ter all, a man, if he be half-way decent 
ee ee “es and reasonable, is of more value than 
French poetry of the four-| English converts to Romanism So the - 
t } his indebtedness | Three Tallors of Tooley Street Imagined many sparrows. 
Yr irent. The fault of | themselves to be “We, the people of Eng- Throughout the book, Mr. Torrey’s na- 
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thetically: “Dear old New England! say 
I. Dear old New England! For me 
there can never be any other part of 
the world to compare with it.” When 
he eats a Carmel apple, he has a “han- 
kering for a tart New England russet”; 
the manzanita bushes remind him of the 
mayfiower, “sweetest of all blossoms”; 
California needs “one dear Massachu- 
setts brook, to make the charm com- 
plete.” In the concluding essay—‘“A 
Bird-Gazer at the Cafion”"—are some 
casual remarks which suggest that the 
author’s affection for the quiet country- 
sides of the East is not merely a mat- 
ter of sentiment. Like many others who 
have sought to live on intimate terms 
with nature, Mr. Torrey feels a sense of 
alienation in the presence of the stu- 
pendous. After giving the Grand Cafion 
a fair trial, he questions “whether it lay 
within the power of this barbaric dis- 
play of shape and color ever to evoke 
those deeper, tenderer, more serene and 
blissful moods of rapturous contempla- 
tion, such as, ever and anon, when the 
time is right, descend upon the waiting 
soul, responsive to the still, small voice 
of the commonest and most familiar of 
humble landscapes.” 

Mr. Torrey’s experience thus points 
once more to the fact that nature, if she 
speaks at all, speaks when she pacifies, 
not when she excites. Wordsworth, 
Thoreau, Mr. Burroughs, and others 
who have sought to win from compan- 
ionship with external nature an answer 
to inward questioning, have usually pre- 
ferred gentle landscapes to the some- 
what repellent austerity of high moun- 
tains, and have uniformly found illu- 
mination only in serenity of spirit. The 
romantic love of nature in her more 
savage aspects has ordinarily brought 
intoxication rather than insight; only 
the lifelong dweller among lofty moun- 
tains has found their sublimities fruit- 
ful, and he has found them so because 
they enveloped him in tranquillity, not 
because they evoked a passionate and 
nameless desire. 





A total eclipse of the moon occurs in 
the night of Good Friday, March 21, ex- 
tending into Saturday morning, still Fri- 
day to the astronomer; and with dawn 
in the Eastern States the eclipsed moon is 
setting due west. It is a curiously appro- 
priate time for such a darkening, on the 
saddest date in the church calendar, and 
the coincidence will not happen again un- 
til 1978. Easter being the Sunday imme- 
diately following the ecclesiastical full 
moon of, or next after, March 21, this fes- 
tival falls the present year on the 23d, the 
earliest day but one possible. In 1818 it 
actually occurred on the 22d, but has never 
been so early since, and will not come 
either then or on the 23d again in this 
century. A moon’s eclipse is caused by the 
entrance of our satellite into earth’s shad- 
ow, whose breadth where the moon passes 
through is nearly three times that of the 





tive New England is mentioned paren- 


.r 
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moon herself. Her motion round the earth 
iS such as to carry her through a space 
of 2,000 miles, nearly equal to her own 


diameter, in about an hour. When travel 
ling centrally through the shadow, the moon 
will consume rather more than an hour 


h) 


ming immersed, and will then re- 


in |t 
main nearly two hours totally eclipsed be- 
fore she begins to emergé Towards the end 
of the fourth hour she will again be en- 
tirely clear of the shadow, shining as full 
moon again Many superstitions cluster 
about lunar eclipses, though fewer than 


pertain to darkenings of the sun. To the 


ancients lunar obscurations were vastly 
more interesting than solar eclipses, as 
may be inferred from Plutarch’s “De 
Facie,” a quaint dialogue which could have 
been attributed only to believers in Luna’s 
close connection with life and death, and 
with the spirits thought to watch over hu- 
man destinies. Savage tribes are greatly 
terrified at both lunar and solar eclipses 
The former are not so valuable scientific- 
ally as those of the sun, but from them 
much is learned about the motion of the 
moon, and her size, shape, and distance 
from us Also they have been of use to 
historians in fixing dates of important oc- 
currences hundreds and even thousands of 
years ago, because it is quite as simple 
to calculate backward to long-past eclipses 
as it is to compute those of the future. 
Thus the lunar eclipse of March 13, B. c. 4, 
settles the date of Christ's birth, which pre- 
ceded the death of Herod by a few weeks 
and that occurred soon after a lunar eclipse 
identified by chronologists. 

Oscar Dana Allen, professor of metal- 
lurgy and analytical chemistry at Yale 
University from 1871 to 1887, died last week 
at his home at Ashford, Wash He had 
written extensively on the flora of Mount 
Tacoma. 

Alfred-Maurice Picard, formerly Minister 
of Marine in the French Cabinet and 
a member of the Academy of Sciences 
died in Paris on Saturday, aged sixty-eight 
He was the delegate of the French Govern 
ment to the World’s Fair at St. Louis. Dur 
ing the Franco-Prussian War, he was the 
chief of the Engineer Corps at Verdun 
Later he was appointed Inspector-General 
of Bridges and Roadways, and received the 
cross of grand officer of the Legion of 
Honor. 


Drama 


The Commedia dell’ arte: A Study in 
Italian Popular Comedy. By Winifred 
Smith, Ph.D. (Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature.) The Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner. $2 net. 


Miss Smith’s thesis is a compreben- 
sive discussion of the most picturesque 
and the most widely interesting of the 
minor dramatic genres: the special type 
of comedy developed by the Italian pro- 
fessional actors of the sixteenth century, 
and marked by improvisation on the 
basis of a scenario, by the recurring 
presence of various masked stock char 







2b 
acters, and in inordinate amount of 
lazzi, or rough mic business 
always popular, the Commedia 
was too merry an outlaw int 
world to win a place in seri 
records, Very little is known al 
origin and early development, and 
documents of its Italian vigor and its 


foreign expeditions are scanty and i! 
regular. Studies of particular phases of 
the difficult subject, though multiplying, 
have not yet brought knowledge to such 
a point that the writing of a formal! his 
tory is possible; but Miss Smith's book 
is of great value as a more critical and 
a far more complete survey of the whole 
field than had previously been mad 

Her own most important contri! 
is her emphasis on the part played by 
the mountebanks in the formation of the 
Commedia dell’ arte. She notes the en- 
rolment in professional companies of 
certain men who had been mounts 
banks, and traces verbal and physical 
tricks of the old trade in the new com 
edy. She refers to this relationship re 
peatedly, but does not organize the ma 
terial in a single argument: a mono 
graph on just this subject would be well 
worth while. Indeed, the whole pro 
blem of the early development of Ital- 
ian professional acting still awaits sys- 
tematic investigation. 

The chapter on the influence of! 
Commedia dell’ arte in England, with 
its corresponding bibliographical appen- 
dix, and such other English references 
as the quotation of Coryat’s long pas 

' 


sage on Venetian mountebanks, will 


the 


Y. 
particularly welcome to Italian schol- 
ars, and Englishmen will find new light 
on the mountebank scene in “Volpone, 
and many similar matters. With re. 


gard to particular “influences,” how- 
ever, Miss Smith is commendably cau 
tious. 

The work is very accurate. The only 


error of any consequence detected by 
the reviewer is the assigning of Ario 

to’s “Cassaria,” evidently through a con 
fusion of notes, to 1488, with the related 
statement that Italian plays modelled 
on the Latin comedies were represent- 
ed in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The “Cassaria” is of 1508, and 


none of the other Latinizing comedies 
can be regarded with certaint is ear 
lier. 

Miss Smith's definition of the Com 
media dell’ arte by form alone, on the 
basis that improvisation is its most ¢ 
sential characteristic, is not ntirels 


satisfactory. The Masks are excluded 
from the definition because they appeal 
also in written comedies, and the laz 

because they are to be found on almost 
any stage of the same grad: But it 
may be doubted whether the Masks aj 
pear in written comedies except as d 

rect importations from the Commedia 
dell’ arte; moreover, the same principl: 
of exclusion would disqualify improvisa 
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for Miss Smith finds it ne 
i! admit, in the course of her 
k at mprovisation, especially of 
larp part topical allusion, and 
ol is a universal characteris 
of really popular stage.” 
rl n of the presentation is 
it injured, here and there, by a 
d iid the appearance of mech- 
al 1 order and statement. The gain 
is mo than the loss, however, for the 
l 8 a grace and a vivacity that 
ol does not associate with doctoral 
theses. The book is carefully printed 
nd contains several good illustrations 
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ritten that the tl 7 of mu 
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reviewer of his book, who would place 


Bizet, with his “Carmen,” on the same 
level, and who would claim for Weber 
also the highest rank as an originator; 


for while his operas do not now appeal 
as they did to our an- 
be no dpubt that he 
father of the modern music 
Wagnerism having its roots 
in Weber's Wagner 
and Verdi are now accepted calmly and 
universally as immortals, although this 
on the ma- 
jority of the professionals by the vor 


to us as deeply 
th can 


cestors, 


the 


re 
was 
drama 


deep down soil. 


verdict was slowly forced 


populi. As for Mozart, the aged, in the 
words of Mr. Dent, “think of him as 
a respected classic, the elderly as a 
classic much overrated, while the pres- 
ent generation has rediscovered him 
with a whole-hearted enthusiasm.” In 


Germany there has always been a rev- 
cult. In England, and 
“there 
flourish 
in those 
musical drama which 
our their first reverential 
adoration of Bach and Brahms regarded 


erential Mozart 


to in France, too, 


to 
genuine delight 


some extent 


certainly is now beginning 


an intense and 


ma terpleces of 


in 


elders 


trivial and insincere.” 


as 


The only works of Mozart designed for 


the stage (there are nearly a score of 
them) that have remained regular 
‘repertory operas,” as the Germans say, 
are “Don Giovanni,” “Figaro,” and “The 
Magic Flute.” Once in a while, how- 
ever, a Mozart cycle is given in one 
of the larger German cities, and this 


three 
“Tdomeneo.” “Die Ent- 
Tutti,” and 


is to these seven 


includes, generally, besides the 


operas named, 
“Cosi Fan 
Tito.” It 
operas Mr. Dent 
132 Mozart's 
in other branches of music are referred 
to and it refreshing 
to find that the author’s enthusiasm for 


fiihrung,” 
“Clemenza di 
that 


pages 


devotes most of 


compositions 


his 


casually only, is 


the operas does not make him overrate 


these other productions. He admits 
frankly, for instance, that the few 
chamber songs that Mozart produced 


“represent an even less important side 


of his activity than the pianoforte 
sonatas.” Some will think he over- 
rates the first two of the operas he 
discusses, “Idomeneo” and “Die Ent- 
fiihrune”’: but he gives so many good 
reasons for his enthusiasm that one 
ends by believing with him that were 
the operas properly performed by 
artists able to bring out all their dell- 
cate and expressive detail they would 
hecome popular It has recently been 
found possible to stage the operas of 
Gluck in such a way as to hold the 
attention of modern listeners, and the 
style of the two works mentioned “is 
not so utterly different from that of 
‘Aleeste’ and ‘Armide’ as to make it Im- 
possible for us to appreciate.” Incl 
dentally, the author discusses some of 


the things which stand in the way of 
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our being affected by these operas just 
as were Mozart’s contemporaries. We 
are accustomed, for instance, to hearing 
trombones in almost every piece of mu- 
sic. In Mozart's time trombones were 
regarded as being outside the ordinary 
orchestra, and generally suitable only 
the expression of ideas connected 
with the supernatural. When he used 
them, therefore, as in “Idomeneo” to 
accompany the oracle, or in “Don Gio- 
vanni” when the ghostly stoneman 
walks on the stage, the hearers were 
thrilled as we never can be, although 
the impression made on us, too, is 
deepened by the fact that the trom- 
bones are silent the rest of the time. 


But Mr. Dent’s volume will be wel- 
comed chiefly for its elaborate analyses 
of “Figaro,” “Don Giovanni,” and 
“The Magic Flute.” What distinguishes 
his analyses from ordinary ones is that 
he intersperses a multitude of observa- 
tions and comparisons which emphasize 
salient points of contrast between Mo- 
zart’s methods and our day. 
Thus, in commenting on musical scene 
painting, he says, with reference to 
“The Magic Flute”: “Weber, let alone 
Wagner, could never have thrown away 
the opportunities that were offered by 
the of fire and water. Mozart 
prefers concentrate attention 
solely on the psychological aspect of 
the drama. In this he shows his un- 
erring instinct for the stage. The last 
line is ridiculous. Mozart had anything 
but an unerring instinct for the stage; 
he often went astray almost as widely 
or Donizetti; but we may 


for 


those of 


ordeals 


to our 


as Rossini 


let this pass as being one of the few 
instances in the book in which the 
author follows the custom in vogue 


among enthusiasts of trying to make 
weaknesses appear as virtues. 

Two of the three “giants of the mu- 
sical drama” were born just a century 
ago, and the presses are busy with 
articles and books relating to them. 
The latest contribution to the Wagnerian 
library is Oliver Huckel’s curious para- 
phrase of “Die Meistersinger.” It is 
not a translation of the text, but a 
free rendering, mostly in blank verse. 
Not only are the dialogues and the lyr- 
ics thus reshaped, but the stage direc- 
tions also are versified. To those who 
are familiar with Wagner's 
which has been adopted as a “reader” 
in many German schools—some of these 
changes come as a shock; others may 
find in this dramatic narrative a wel- 
come introduction to the mediwval Ger- 


poem— 


man atmosphere. 


For the first time in six years Caruso will 

a member of the Garden Opera 
Company the coming Melba also 
will be heard. 


be Covent 


season. 


Theodore Thomas was the greatest mu- 


sical educator this country has had, and his 
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orchestral performances gave comfort and 
pleasure to thousands. Chicago, in particu- 
lar, owes him a debt of gratitude which 
can never be paid. Yet the trustees of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra have decided to 
change its name to Orchestra, 
Founded by Theodore Thomas.” The deci- 
sion was not revoked when Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas sent a protest, in which she called 
attention to the fact that the great leader's 
orchestral library, the largest in the world, 
and representing four-fifths his estate, 
had been given by his family in the belief 
that, as a matter of course, the institution 
would preserve his name and his art stand- 
future In the pro- 
gramme for the twentieth concert it was 
explained that the main object in chang- 
ing the name was “to forestall and prevent 
the adoption by any other musical organi- 
zation of the name ‘Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra,’ as this would involve endless em- 
barrassment and complication and possibly 
serious financial loss to the Orchestral As- 


sociation.” 


“Chicago 


of 


ards to generations. 


It is interesting to learn that Theodore 
Thomas’s plans for the best kind of a con- 
cert hall—which are fully described in Mrs. 
Thomas's her husband’s career 
proved to be so successful. With the excep- 


book on 


tion of the twenty-five-cent seats in the 
gallery, the tickets for the Friday after- 
noon concerts are all sold for the season, 


and every week there is a demand for sin- 
gle admissions which cannot be supplied. It 
has not been necessary to advance the price 
of tickets—although the orchestra’s salary 


list is now $20,000 larger for the season 
than it was eight years ago. 
Art 
THE ARMORY EXHIBITION.—II. 
The Armory Exhibition shifts be- 


wilderingly day by day through changes 
of hanging and admission of new pic- 
tures. This keeps the interest up, but 
adds to the difficulties of a critic. In 
considering the American contributions 
only the most general treatment is pos- 
sible. The show is representative only 
of the extreme left of our art. A mere 
geographical survey will tell what may 
be expected. The entrance hall is dom- 
inated by George Barnard’s colossal 
group, The Prodigal Son, while on the 
wall Robert Chanler’s clever zoémor- 
phic screens afford a piquant back- 
ground for the sculpture exhibits. Ner- 
vously drawn, fancifully colored, com- 
posed on formulas skilfully adapted 
from the Japanese, these screens are the 
most novel and interesting feature of 
the American display. In certain lJarg- 
er screens Mr. Chanler sinks to mere 
jumboism in design and mere pretti- 
ness in color. Jo Davidson's adroit and 
charming sculpture shares the honor of 
the floor with Solon Borglum, Aitken, 
Beach, and a newcomer, Arthur Lee, 
whose work shows that combination of 
youthful freshness with archaism which 
is the present mode. Behind the en- 


we 
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trance hall is a gallery containing no 


less than a dozen Albert Ryders, a fine 
snow scene by John Twachtman, and a 
couple of minor pieces by Theodore Rob- 
inson. Two nocturnes by Ryder, with 
che Diana and the Interior of a Stable, 
represent about the best America 
produced in purely imaginative paint- 
ing. The glamour of this sort of thing 
is unearthly and exquisite. Arthur B. 
Davies, who is rather slightly represent- 
ed in the exhibition by two of the 
Grecian series, cultivates this vein with 
more versatility and executive capacity. 
Without such dreamers an art is poor 
indeed; with them alone it is not quite 
rich. These secluded and highly indi- 
vidualized talents refresh, but in the 
nature of the case cannot provide lead- 
ership. Some principle of leadership 
appears in the tenuously firm work of 
John Twachtman. It is an austere and 
fastidious art, refusing the customary 
compromises. To fill a space with air 
and not sacrifice significant and 
mass, to procure depth without forcing 
contrast—these were the problems that 
Cézanne and Twachtman were working 
at simultaneously in Provence and Con- 
necticut. It was possibly only the chance 
of too early death that prevented Twacht- 
man from reaching the level of 
French colleague. The defect of both is 
a kind of impersonality, a proud with- 
drawal of the painter behind his work. 
It is the ungenerous attitude of Flau- 
bert in letters. How definitely the tense 
and aristocratic landscape of Twacht- 
man was symptomatic, let the work ot 
Ernest Lawson and James Preston in 
the present show attest. They are en- 
tirely representative talents as regards 
both the qualities and the defects of our 
American impressionism. 
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line 
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As you pass to the right from the en- 
trance,successive halls are dominated by 
Luks and Lawson, 
lows and Prendergast, Childe 
Alden Weir, and D. Putnam Brinley, 
whose Emerald Pool, a stirring vision 
of a snow gorge, is again a fine exam- 
ple of what we may roughly call the 
Twachtman tradition. Weir and Has- 
sam, both well represented by retrospec- 
groups, old masterly 
amid the strident new work. 
Except Ryder, they are the only older 
men honored by a group exhibition. In 
fact, C. H. Davis, Edward Rook, H. D. 
Murphy, and Reuterdah! are about the 
only other regular exhibitors the 
Academy who have seemed progressive 
enough to hold their own in the mill- 
tant atmosphere of the Armory of the 
gallant Sixty-ninth. Weir and 
Hassam I long ago exhausted my vo 
cabulary of praise, which I could only 


George yeorge Bel- 


Hassam, 


tive shine with 


serenity 


at 


Upon 


repeat here with emphasis. joth are 
marvellous eyes and fine hands. Weir 
is as well a brooding spirit which in- 


vests its creations with an especial sig- 









nificance. He paints as 
Henry James used to write. 

George Luks, with a large double por- 
shows 
h- 
ancy in his brush stroke, as if he were 
not merely representing something, but 
None of 
his three paintings represents the full 
lot of little 


beasts, observed 


trait and two character sketches, 
There is tren 


tence. 


his usual compe 


sweeping the nonsense from it. 


impact of his gusto, but a 
sketches of men and 
with impartial relish, amply make 
amends. Luks is a powerful humorist 
used Ben 
a line 


an 


as the word was by Jonson, 
and practiced by 
through Hogarth 
Charles and 
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running 
to 
the 


rare 
and Rowlandson 

Phil May. Of 
shade more superior 


Sloan 


Keene 
same tribe, but 


and sardonic, are John and Guy 


Dubois. Although I have known Du 
bois’s work for a matter of ten years 
its characterfulness and discretion 


struck me the other day like a new dis 
In the where 
Lawson lord it the 
Elmer McCrae, Philip Hale, and 


covery. room Luks and 


we have Prestons, 


Jonas 


Lie in a rather flimsy decorative vein 
which I hope will prove transient. With 
Luks, George Bellows is a fount of 
gusto, but he seems to have nervs vith 
the corresponding impatience. His ape 

tolic descent from St. Francis Rabelai 
is by no means so clear. In the Polo 


Crowd, the Circus, and the Docks rest 
lessness is pushed nearly to the break 
ing point. Such spectacles are restless, 


and yet it may possibly be the business 


of the artist 


some 


to see the turmoil i: 


calming eternal aspect. Something of 
this clarifying quality there is, for ex 
ample, inthe misanthropy of Degas, and 


occasionally in the frank sensuousness 


of Renoir. Bellows’s portrait of a dancer 


big 


has the sober excellences which 3 


illustrations often lack. His talent is 
great, and evidently has not yet found 
itself. 

Prendergast has had the odd fate to 
be a Neo-Impressionist and a Post-In 


pressionist without knowing it 


splits the world up into a coarse mosaic 


of the primaries and recombines it in 
brusque and animated suggestions. It 
is not an art for slow eyes. There is 


plenty of sunlight and joy of life in it, 


and enough keen observation of men 
and women in any one of his three big 
pictures to fit out an Academy show and 
leave a surplus. Jerome Myers’s ift- 
ly caught visions of toil and play in New 


York are almost equally summary and 
more reflective. He is not bound by 
formulas and his grasp of the eloquence 


of the body, which is great, does not, as 
in Prendergast’s case, imply sacrifice of 
the eloquence of the face. In his grim- 


mer.vein Myers has done nothing bet- 
ter than the benchful of sleepers on a 
sweltering roof which hangs In the gal- 
lery to the right of the entrance. Glack- 
ens and Henri are the greater gods of 


lar Olympus. Both fit 
| painters somewhat after the type of 
of Longfellow’s best-known 


are 


heroine 

The petulance which makes and 
Henri is well expressed 
a certain peril I 
and a more en- 
The portrait of 
ived and work- 
browns and 


of 


which at 


irt 


an Academy, 
lad. 
con 


ad of a 
intensely 
saturated 
the best Hi 


Glackens too 
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have 
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instead 
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otten 
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ilette-knife of commercialized 
large group young 
he colors of Renoir, which, ol 
iay also have been those of the 


ol women 


elf, is more ambitious than sat 
The figures lack relation and 
Starting 
Manet, 
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nd to fall out of the frame. 
blacks of 


making a 


he tempered 


Irom t 


Glackens has been 


and interesting attempt to reform 
color, 
There 
par- 
Post-Im- 
hall, 


the 


style along lines of frank 


ilts yet uncertain. 


as 
no better rebuke to some 


blatant and dreary 


which disfigures this 


onism 


the real expressiveness of 
: of Myers and Dubois. The next 
thers about the charming Boy 
of Karl Anderson a 

of canvases chiefly representing 
luministic idea. A 
itherine N. Rhoades is spaciou 


lor 


iery g£a 


vith Goat 


mountain scene 
and 
Beyond, towards the 
ral galleries of sketch 
black-and-white, some 
intermittent 
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in avoiding 
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all 
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nd color 
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distinction; 
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water- 
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condition John 
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nodesty 
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mate tages vertizo or Vvorse 


lant 


the zg tower produces in his sen- 
Kenneth Miller 
ratively effective in a fashion that equal 
ly recalls Blake, Ryder, and the first man- 
ner of Pablo Picasso. Margaret Wendell 
Huntington achieves a remarkable ef 
fect solidity and just placing In her 
Torquay cliffs and a powerful impres- 


the landward run of long waves 


sorlum., Hayes is deco 


on of 
' 
el 


I have left myself no space to do jus- 
the sculpture, which presents 
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to 


assured 
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excellence in the figurines of! 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh and Abestemia St. 
Eberle, and a piyuant novelty in the 
tiny caricatures of current modes and 
their feminine victims by Mrs. Myers. 
In general, the exhibition gives a sense 
of alertness and youthful vim. There 
is nothing of the somewhat funereal 
and dutiful atmosphere that habitually 
rules in our large stated shows. In the 
Armory people fall into talk, wrangle 
amiably, readily exchange enthusiasms. 
To a critic who has been accustomed to 
see his ministrations accepted with the 
resignation appropriate to those of the 
undertaker, all this is inspiring. And it 
can only be for the good of art among us 
that the public begins to realize that 
the artist is not displaying an elegant 
accomplishment with apologies, but try- 
ing something that he really 
wants to be heard. I do not wish to say 
anything too old-fashionedly distrustful 
of the numerous young talents who are 
treading the gaudy primrose path of 
Henri Matisse. Nor am I even prepared 
to insist that there are merely fireworks 
and disillusion at the end. My business 
is not with artists, who, I assume, know 
their own affairs; but with the public, 
which in this matter emphatically 
doesn’t. And I wish to warn open-mind- 
ed people against certain persistent 
sophistries which are urged in favor of 
the strident color schemes of the Post- 
Impressionists. You will be told that 
the color of the new work puts down 
everything older. Concede that imme- 
diately, and say it doesn’t necessarily 
matter. So can a stentorian fool put 
down a company of well-bred people, or 
the mere drums the entire orchestra. 
Ask your tempter if he is Ruskinian, be- 
lieving the primary colors to be in- 
trinsically Or ask him if he 
thinks Velasquez a feeble painter be- 
cause he found a palette of black, white, 
and red entirely adequate for portrai- 
Or, better yet, from Matisse 
and Segonzac to Ryder, or Davies, or 
Hassam, or Weir, to Renoir’s peonies or 
the lily pool of Monet. Or pass directly 
from the insistent blare of the Post-Im- 
pressionist gallery to some pale sketch 
of Augustus John’s, austerely executed 
in cool blues and grays. If after such 
comparisons you honestly feel that the 
older painting is in any sense put down, 
and find yeu crave the new, why, you 
are entirely welcome to It. 
F. 
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Henry R. Poore is bringing out, through 
Doubleday, & Co., a “The 
Conception of Art.” 
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Maurice W. Brockwell’s -“Adoration of 
the Magi, by Mabuse” (Athen@um 
Press) has some value for its Illustrations. 
To a study of the magi-story it contributes 
nothing Seven of the plates reproduce | 
Mabuse No. 1 gives the painting as a 
whole; the remaining six present certain ! 


Jan 


| Vol. 96, No. 2489 


parts on a larger scale. As uncolored 
photographic prints they are admirable, 
most clear and expressive; they are a plea- 
There are, however, four 
more plates, quite unconnected with the 
Mabuse. No. x, it is true, is a Spanish 
Adoration by a son of Mestre Roderigo de 
Osona, good and interesting in itself, but 
remote from Mabuse. No. viii is a nude 
recumbent Venus by Velasquez; No. ix is a 
portrait by Holbein of Princess Christina 
of Denmark; No. xi is the famous, we 
might say the notorious, Windmill of Rem- 
brandt. The justification for these plates 
and for much of the printed matter is evi- 
dently the author’s desire to praise the 
efforts of the National Ar* Collections Fund 
in aiding the National Gallery. The Wind- 
mill, everybody knows, was diverted to 
Philadelphia; but it ought to have gone, 
was on the point of going, to the National! 
Now, we can afford to sympathize with the 
generous efforts of the Fund and applaud 
their success. Only, we should prefer to 
see them treated separately and systemati- 
cally. As presented here they are mere 
padding. Concerning the artistic merits of 
Mabuse’s painting, there can be no doubt. 
It is a noble work. Still, it scarcely equals 
Rogier’s. It gives evidence of Rogier’s in- 
fluence, though it is not directly imitative. 
Background and grouping are less good than 
Rogier’s, and the hovering angels are not 
effective. The most striking figure is that 
of the Moorish Caspar. 

Joseph Lyman, a New York artist, who 
died last week at the age of sixty-nine, was 
born at Ravenna, O., and was educated in 
Cleveland. He first exhibited at the Na- 
tional Academy in 1876 and was made an 
associate member of that institution ten 
years later. He received a bronze medal 
at the St. Louis exhibition, 1904. His best- 
known paintings are Summer Night, Eve- 
ning, Percé Rock, Waiting for the Tide, 
Street in St. Augustine, Florida, and Under 
Her Own Fig Tree. 


sure to the eye. 


Louis Saint Gaudens, sculptor, and broth- 
er of the late Augustus Saint Gaudens, died 
on Saturday at Cornish, N. H. He was born 
in New York, in 1854, and studied sculpture 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in 1879 and 
i880. He assisted his more famous brother 
in several works. One of his last commis- 
sions was the design of the arch at the new 
railway station in Washington. 


Finance 


THE STORM CENTRE. 


On a financial market already suffi- 
ciently disturbed, for other causes, there 
came in the past week such urgent de- 
mands for capital from Europe that $6,- 
000,000 gold went out by Saturday’s 
steamers, making $35,000,000 exported 
since the beginning of the year, or $6,- 
100,000 more than has been shipped in 
the corresponding weeks of any preced- 
ing year. Until last week, Paris and 
Buenos Ayres had stood alone as con- 
signees of our gold exports of 1913. 
Shipments of $750,000, made in the past 
few days to Berlin, marked the begin- 
ning of exports to that market, after an 
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interval of nearly five years in which we 
have sent no gold whatever to that des- 
tination. 


For this there was an obvious cause. 
It will hardly be doubted that the pres- 
ent storm centre of the financial world 
is Berlin. Until last week’s closing days, 
the position in that community was 
easy to understand. Germany had long 
been conducting a movement of ambi- 
tious trade expansion and an extensive 
Stock Exchange speculation on the ba- 
sis of inadequate domestic capital re- 
sources. Its Government, whose ideas 
of the country’s economic situation have 
always been singularly dense, had seen 
fit to play with fire in its international 
relations during the footless Morocco 
dispute. Emerging from that experi- 
ment with somewhat damaged diplo- 
matic prestige and with its relations in 
international finance impaired, it pres- 
ently found itself confronted, on the 
Balkan explosion, with a real diplo 
matic crisis which it had not invited, 
which it did not like, but from which 
it could not escape. 

Last Thursday’s news of acute money 
stringency at Berlin, with the German 
bankers bidding hurriedly for gold at 
London, offering a 6% per cent. rate in 
New York, and apparently endeavoring 
to import some considerable amount of 
gold from our own reserves, did not 
therefore take the world’s markets al- 
together by surprise. It had been ex- 
pected all along that Berlin, under 
its system of quarterly settlements on 
a large scale of the community’s finan- 
cial and industrial obligations, would 
be subjected to a troublesome strain 
around April 1. 

The weak side of the German finan- 
cial position was disclosed as long ago 
as September, 1911, when the Paris 
bankers, either because of the Franco- 
German dispute over Morocco or be- 
cause of their own home requirements, 
recalled great sums of capital previous- 
ly lent in the German market. The 
result was a day of outright panic on 
the Berlin Stock Exchange. The situa- 
tion was relieved by advance of capital 
from New York, estimated by the end 
of 1911 to have reached $150,000,000. 
When our own trade activity revived, 
six months later, and New York had 
to call back the loans, the strain re- 
turned, and last year’s “April settle- 
ment” brought short loans in the Ber- 
lin market up to 8 and 9 per cent. Some 
financial liquidation again eased the 
strain, until, last October, the Balkan 
War threw the German market into 
renewed confusion. At the “year-end 
settlement,” two months ago, 12 per 
cent. had to be paid in Berlin for one- 
month loans. The Imperial Bank of 
Germany last week reported a cash re- 
serve $25,000,000 less than a year ago, 
a loan account $49,000,000 larger, and 
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an outstanding note circulation greater 
by $83,000,000, and last year’s statement 
was regarded as none too strong. 

This series of incidents shows why 
Berlin is at present watched more close- 
ly than any other of the world's great 
markets. How far last week’s disturb- 
ances were a result of the German Gov- 
ernment’s extraordinary proposals for 
new taxation, is a reasonable question. 
To suggest for purposes of new arma- 
ment, on top of the German taxpayer's 
already very heavy burden, the piling 
of a special requisition of 5 per cent. 
on every citizen's private fortune—the 
total levy to reach $250,000,000—would 
cause consternation in any market. To 
do this at the moment when the Gov- 
ernment was asking the markets for a 
loan of $137,000,000, to invite the 
failure even of the loan—and the event 
has shown that result to be a possibil- 
ity. The case can hardly been 
helped by this tactful utterance, a few 
days ago, by the German Emperor: 
“The year 1813 was a sacrifice. Let 
1913 also be so for every one, for the 
time is scarcely less critical than 1813.” 

It was in 1813 that Prussia, crushed 
under Napoleon's heel, rose suddenly, 
armed its whole people, and joined in 
the attack of the Allies on the French 
invader. It remains to see how the fre- 
quently insubordinate Reichstag will ac- 
cept the Kaiser’s not wholly convincing 
historical analogies, and will respond to 
his modest requisition. It also remains 
to be determined what will happen on 
the German markets. 
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Lasserre, Pierre La Doctrine offictelle de 
l'Université, Paris: Mercure de Franc: 
50 frances 

Livermore, W. R. The Story of t} Civil 
War, Campaigns of 1863 Part III, Bo 
I: Part IIT, Book I! Putnam 

Marden, O. 8. The Exceptional Employ: 
The Joys of Living: The Progr e 
Business Man. Crowell $1 net $1.25 
net; $1 net. 

Margueritte, Paul La Maison Broale (ro 
man). Paris: Plon. 3.50 francs 

Mettrte. J. 0. de la Man a Machine. Chi- 


cago: Open Court Pub. Co 
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Moorefield ‘se in Design- 

Culverts =Short-Span Bridges. 
Washington: Go "tg. Office. 

More r. rh Drift of Romanticism. 
{ elburne I ays Eighth Series.) 
Houghton Mifflin $1.25 net 

Mortensen, Karl Handbook of Norse My- 
thology Crowell. 75 cents net 

Muir, T. § Linlithgowshire Putnam 

Nisbet, J. F The -:Insanity of Genlus 

ixth edition Scribner 

Patience \ West Midland Poem of the 
Fourteenth Century Edited, with notes, 

H. Bateson Manchester, England: 
University Press. $1.50 net 


Patterson, C. B. What is New Thought? 
Crowell $1 net 

Poincaré, Henri. Derniéres Pensées. Paris: 
Ernest Flammarion. 3.50 francs. 


Raine, W. M. Crooked Trails and Straight. 
Dillingham. $1.25 net 

Rights of Citizenship 4 Survey of Safe- 
guards for the People Fda’'k Warne & 
Lo 50 cents net 


A Study of the Short Story 


By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, Assistant 
Professor in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. iv-+-273 pp. 
12mo. $1.00. 

An historical and critical account of 
the development of the short story in 
English and American literature, the 
general plan of which is the same as in 
the author’s previous “The Short Story 
in English.” The reference to short- 
tory literature is narrowed, however, 
and the bibliographical details are re- 
stricted 

Eleven illustrative stories are _ in- 
cluded, which have been chosen, not as 
the “eleven best,” but as striking exam- 
ples of the progress, the structure, and 
the excellences of the short story. The 
authors represented are Chaucer, Addi 
son, Samuel Johnson, Scott, Poe, Haw- 

thorne, John Brown, Stevenson, 
and Kipling. 


Henry Holt&Co. ,nv-vex 








Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics, and 
Public Law 


Vol. No.3. THE FINANCES 
OF VERMONT 


BY 
FREDERICK A. WOOD, Ph.D. 
Seo. Paper covers. $1.00 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 




















HAUPTMANN’S DRAMAS 


Volume I. now ready 
Contents 


Berore DAwn, 
| THe WEAVERS, 
He Beaver Coat, 


[HE CONFLAGRATION 
And Introduction by the 
editor, Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Obtainable everywhere. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth ave., N. Y. 








“WHY 1AM OPPOSED TO SOCIALISM.” 
Original papers by 70 leading men and women, 
50c. BE. SILVIN, Box 063, Sacramento, Cal. 





‘The Nation 
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Riou, Gaston. Aux écoutes de la France qui 
vient (introduction Emile Faguet). Paris: 
Bernard Grasset. 3.50 francs. 

Rolland, Romain. Jean Christophe (fourth 
printing); Jean Christophe in Paris (sec- 
ond printing); Jean Christophe: Journey’s 
End. Holt. $1.50 net, each. 

Rossetti, C. G. Selected Poems. Edited, 
with notes, by C. B. Burke. Macmillan 
25 cents net. 

Savage, C. MacL. The Turn of the Sword. 
Chicago: F. G. Browne & Co. $1.25 net. 
Schultz, J. W. Sinopah, the Indian Boy. Bos- 

ton: Houghton Mifflin. $1.10 net. 

Sheldon, H. C. Rudolf Eucken’s Message to 
Our Age: An Appreciation and a Criti- 
cism. Eaton & Mains. 35 cents net. 

Slater, Gilbert. The Making of Modern 
England. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2.50 
net. 

Slauson, H. W. Car Troubles, their Symp- 
toms and Their Cure. Harper. 25 cents 
net 

Smith, G. A. The Early Poetry of Israel. 
(Schweich Lectures, 1910.) Frowde. 

Smith, N. M. The Three Gifts of Life. 
Dodd, Mead. 50 cents net. 

Tarkington, Booth. The Flirt Doubleday, 
Page. $1.25 net. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
By JOHN M. GILLETTE 
Professor of Sociology, Univ. of North Dakota 

This work surveys carefully 
rural conditions, notes tendencies 
and deficiencies, seeks to present 
clearly problems calling for prompt 
solution, and to point out ways of 
betterment in accordance with the 
best ideals of country life. 12mo. 
$1.50 net. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN 


NEW ZEALAND 
By HUGH H. LUSK 


* For ten years Member of New Zealand Parliament 
A summary of the results of 
twenty years of progressive social 
legislation in New Zealand, and an 
interpretation of its significance to 
the United States and other coun- 
tries. 12mo. $1.50 net. 





Tennant, F. R. The Concept of Sin. Put- 


nam. 

The Indiscretion of Lady Usher. By the 
Author of “The Diary of My Honeymoon.” 
Macaulay Co. $1.25 net. 

Tinseau, Léon de. Le Due Rollon (roman). 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3.50 francs. 

Trafford-Taunton, W. The Night Dancers. 
Boston: Dana Estes. $1.25 net. 

Vallance, Aymer. The Old Colleges of Ox- 
ford, Their Architectural History Illus- 
trated and Described. Scribner. 

Venable, Mary. The Interpretation of Piano 
Music. Ditson. 

Weaver, E. E. Mind and Health. Macmil- 
lan. $2 net. 

Westrupp, William. The Debt. Crowell. $1.35 
net. 

Whitman, S. F. The Isle of Life: A Ro- 
mance. Scribner. $1.35 net. 

Wickes, E. M., and Gerard, R. H. Popular 
Songs, How to Write and Where to Sell. 
Hannis Jordan Co. 50 cents. 

Wilson, Woodrow. The Free Life. Crowell. 
50 cents net. 

Woods, Litchfield. A Superman in B>ing. 
Crowell. $1.35 net. 

Wylie, I. A. R. The Daughter of Brahma. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $1.30 net. 


Mishnah 


A Digest of the Basic Principle of 
the Early Jewish Jurisprudence 


Baba Meziah (Middle Gate) Order 
IV, Treatise II. Translated 
and Annotated by 


HYMAN E. GOLDIN, LL.B. 


of the New York Bar 
12mo. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65. 


Nothing can convey such an im- 
mediate insight of the cultural and 
social life of the Jews 2,000 years 
ago as the collection of laws em- 
bodied in the Mishnah. The author 
interprets the terms and provisions 
of the Mishnah in our common law 
language—an attempt which has not 
hitherto been made—thus making the 
work of interest and use to the public 
at large. 








New York G.P. Putnam’s Sons London 

















STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


81-33 East 27th Street, New York. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


PAUL ELMER MORE’S 
THE DRIFT 
OF ROMANTICISM 


An admirable group of papers on such 
authors as William Beckford, Cardinal New- 
man, Walter Pater, Fiona Macleod, Nietzsche, 
and other leaders of the romantic movement. 

$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37, 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. New York 














Plays and Players in Modern Italy 


Reing a study of the Italian stage as af- 
fected by the political and social life, marners 
and character of to-day 

By ADDISON McLEOD 


vo, cloth, gilt top, with illustrations,$2.75 net 


Charles H. Serge! & Co., Chicago 























of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Autograph Send for price lists. 

Walter R. Benjamin,226 6th Av.,N.Y. 
Letters ESTABLISHED 1887. 








Pub. “THE COLLECTOR," $1 a yr. ' 





“At McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantage- 
ous prices by 


Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers—a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from li- 
brarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 
CHICAGO 



































